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It is unfortunate that the average reader receives his sole idea 
of Brutus from Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. Naturally it is too 
much to expect the English dramatist, who is credited with know- 
ing “small Latin and less Greek,” to delve into the minutiae of 
Roman history, nor should we criticize Shakespeare’s interpreta- 
tion if we regard it merely as dramatic rather than historical. How- 
ever, it is erroneous to suppose that Shakespeare’s Brutus is neces- 
sarily the Brutus of history. Shakespeare relied on North’s 
translation of Plutarch’s Lives, and Plutarch was not the keenest 
critic for evaluating Brutus and the conspiracy against Caesar." 
Plutarch wrote his Lives about 105-115 a.p., a century and a half 
after the death of Brutus, when men accepted the new order but 
idealized the heroes of the Republic. Since he was more interested 
in pointing a moral than in writing sober history, we do not expect 
from Plutarch—in spite of his extensive reading in Greek and 
Latin—a critical study of sources. 

If, then, we cannot accept Plutarch as a critical source for the 
study of Brutus, whom can we trust as a better historical source? 
I propose Cicero, particularly in the Brutus and in his Letters.2 He 

1 Christ-Schmidt, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, Vol. u, Part I, 491, 517-523. 
Cf. also Radin, Marcus Brutus, 11. 

* Professor Radin has used Cicero’s writings as an important source for his biography 
of Brutus (Radin, Marcus Brutus, Oxford, 1939). In spite of this recent work, I have 
written my paper, which is an attempt to study Shakespeare’s character in the light of 
history rather than to rewrite a biography of Brutus. Consequently, in some places I 
have gone into greater detail, especially in citing sources, while in others I have omitted 


items (necessary in a complete biography) because they do not throw light on Shakes- 
peare’s Julius Caesar. 
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and Brutus were contemporaries—both of them men of letters, 
both interested in philosophy and oratory, and both with similar 
political convictions though of very different temperaments. Cicero 
dedicated to Brutus the Brutus and the Orator, both written in 
46 B.c.’ From the critical use of the former we can learn much 
about Brutus’ political and oratorical opinions;* the latter was 
written in answer to Brutus’ request that Cicero explain the type 
of oratory he preferred.® Of more significance are the twenty-three 
letters that compose the correspondence of Cicero and Brutus, 
which modern scholarship is inclined to pronounce genuine,® as 
well as some of Cicero’s letters to Atticus, a mutual friend of 
Cicero and Brutus, which range from 50 B.c. till shortly before Cic- 
ero’s death in 43 B.c. Inasmuch as these letters were not written 
for publication and represent the opinions of a well-informed con- 
temporary, they form our best source for the historical Brutus, 
when some allowance is made for Cicero’s personal bias. 

The external events in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar are mainly 
those taken from Plutarch. Among them may be mentioned the 
offer of the crown, the soothsayer and Artemidorus, the portents 
before Caesar’s murder, the flight of Antony and Lepidus, the 
murder of Cinna the poet, and the quarrel of Brutus and Cassius. 
For dramatic purposes Shakespeare compressed the action in mak- 
ing Caesar’s triumph coincident with the Lupercalia, in making 
the two battles of Philippi occur on the same day instead of three 
weeks apart, and in placing the murder, the funeral orations, and 
the arrival of Octavian all on one day.’ Shakespeare has changed 
the place of the murder from Pompey’s portico to the Capitol but 
has retained Pompey’s statue. The dying words of Caesar, Ei tu, 
Brute?, were not found in Plutarch or other classical authors, but 
had become established in English stage tradition.* The scene of 
Iv, 1, when the second triumvirate was formed, should be Bologna, 


3 Schanz-Hosius, Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur, Vol. 1, 464-467. 

4 R. E. Jones, “Cicero’s Accuracy of Characterization in His Dialogues,”’ in A.J.P. 
Lx, 3 (1939), 321-323. 

5 Ait. xiv, 20, 3. Cf. Or. 1 f., 34 f., 52, 146, 238. 

* Tyrrell and Purser, The Correspondence of Cicero*, Vol. vi, Letters cxxv—cxxxi. 

7 “The Modern Reader’s Shakespeare,” Vol. vit, Julius Caesar, viii-ix. 

8 “The New Hudson Shakespeare,”’ Julius Caesar, xiv—xvi. 
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not Rome. Shakespeare omits all events that occurred between 
the funeral orations and this occasion, whereas in fact Octavian 
had been at first more friendly to the overtures of Cicero, and he 
and Lepidus had been against Antony until after the Battle of 
Mutina. However, these changes do not vitally concern the charac- 
ter of Brutus, which is our main interest. 

In Julius Caesar Cinna, Ligarius, and Cassius wished Brutus to 
head the conspiracy because of his influence on others (1, 3, 140; 
11, 1, 331-334), and this reflects the universal respect that Brutus 
inspired. Even in 50 B.c., when Brutus was a young man, Atticus 
had advised Cicero to cultivate the good will of Brutus (Ai. v1, 
1, 7). This respect was due not only to his personal integrity but 
also to his position as the best representative, on both sides of his 
family, of the old Roman aristocracy.® 

Let us review Brutus’ previous political relations. His senatorial 
inclinations, encouraged by the influence of his uncle Cato, had 
made him join Pompey in the civil war.’° However, after the war 
was over, Brutus worked with Caesar in the East," and Caesar 
made him governor of Cisalpine Gaul for 46 B.c. Since a republican 
like Cicero did not blame Brutus for accepting offices from Caesar, 
we surely should not.” In fact, Caesar was eager to enlist Brutus 
in his ranks, for after Pharsalus he had few really respectable ad- 
herents. During this period Brutus was republican enough to write 
a eulogy of Cato and to express his belief, in a letter to Atticus 
(Att. x1v, 40, 1), that Caesar intended to restore the Republic, but 
he certainly objected to the complaints of Caesar’s tyranny at- 
tributed to him in Cicero’s Brutus.% He continued to act as a 
Caesarean and was appointed by Caesar urban praetor for 44 
B.c. over the older and more experienced Cassius,“ a fact which 


® Boissier, Cicero and His Friends, 306; Tyrrell and Purser, op. cit., Vol. v1, cxxiii; 
Gelzer, “Junius 53,’’ in Pauly, Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
Vol. x, 983. Radin, op. cit., 17 f., 33 f., observes that the Junians were a noble plebeian 
family, not descended from the legendary Brutus, but rather from the Servilians, a 
patrician family, perhaps descended from Servilius Ahala. 

1 Radin, op. cit., 90. 1 Gelzer, loc. cit., 988. 

12 The opposite view is expressed by Drumann-Groche, Geschichte Roms, Vol. tv, 46. 

1% A lost letter of Cicero to Brutus is quoted by Quintilian (v, 10, 9). Cf. Purser, 
“Marcus Brutus as Caesarian,’”’ in Hermathena 1x, 379. M4 Radin, op. cit., 120 f. 
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caused their enmity alluded to by Shakespeare (1, 2, 31-47). It is 
well to keep these events in mind when Brutus in the drama, re- 
ferring to Caesar, says, “Yet I love him well’ (1, 2, 82), for truly 
Brutus had been well treated by Caesar. 

Why, then, did Brutus join the conspiracy against Caesar? We 
may dismiss Brutus’ reason given in the scene of the quarrel since 
there he is angry and the charge of Caesar’s supporting robbers is 
nowhere else made. Shakespeare presents the reason as the fear 
that Caesar may be crowned (1, 2, 79-89; m, 1, 11-33), a fear in- 
tensified by Antony’s offer of the crown and by the rumor that the 
title of king would be offered him on the Ides of March. Even this 
fear would be absurd unless definite acts had made the fear justi- 
fiable. It is not in Shakespeare but in Cicero’s letters that we find 
these acts related. In 45 B.c. the inscription Deo invicto had ap- 
peared on a statue of Caesar (A#t. xm, 45, 3), and there was a 
rumor that a proposal would be made for Caesar to be called king; 
and in July of that year a statue of Caesar was carried in a pro- 
cession along with one of Victory (Aft. x1, 44, 1). Gelzer™® suggests 
that the decisive event which made Brutus change his attitude to 
Caesar was the conferring on Caesar of the dictatorship for life in 
February, 44 B.c., which was regarded as acknowledged tyranny. 
This may well have been the case, but we have no proof of it, as 
there are no letters of Cicero to Atticus from the end of December, 
45 B.c., to April 7, 44 B.c. 

Nevertheless, there were other matters that indirectly led 
Brutus to the conspiracy, some of them given and some omitted 
by Shakespeare. Tyrrell and Purser” point out that “the writings 
of Cicero from 46 to 44 tended, in a large measure, to inculcate 
hostility to the tyrant and to keep alive the flame of loyalty to the 
Republic.” Especially is this true of Cicero’s Brutus, in which 
there are complaints of the lack of freedom of speech and the loss 
of distinguished men. It is not fantastic to think that this dialogue, 
although without immediate effect, made Brutus’ mind receptive 
to thoughts of conspiracy. Brutus’ descent from the tyrannicides, 
Junius Brutus and Servilius Ahala, was another factor.’’ In the 


% Gelzer, loc. cit., 988. 
16 Tyrrell and Purser, op. cit., Vol. v1, xii; cf. also Boissier, op. cit., 331-333. 
17 Cf. note 9 above. 
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Brutus Cicero refers frequently and emphatically to Brutus’ an- 
cestry and in 45 B.c. in a letter to Atticus (Ai. xm, 40, 1) showed 
that he thought it possible that Brutus might be influenced by his 
ancestry to break with Caesar. Shakespeare has well brought out 
Brutus’ pride in his ancestry (1, 1, 53 f.). From it he inherited the 
Roman aristocratic hatred of despotic power, and from his Greek 
studies he received notions of the heroism of tyrannicides, sug- 
gested by Harmodius and Aristogeiton.’* Of great importance was 
his marriage in July, 45 B.c., to Porcia, Cato’s daughter and widow 
of anti-Caesarean Bibulus. Brutus seems to have been greatly in- 
fluenced by the women of his family (Aét. xm, 22, 4). As long as he 
was married to Claudia, who was not concerned in the politics of 
the day, Brutus was under the influence of his mother, Servilia, and 
accordingly was favorable to Caesar. His divorce of Claudia and 
marriage soon after to Porcia, a forceful personality who had every 
reason to hate Caesar, made Brutus champion again the lost 
cause of Cato and thus react favorably when approached by Cas- 
sius.'* Shakespeare has beautifully portrayed the affection of 
Porcia and Brutus, but he has not emphasized the political results 
of the marriage. Indirectly, then, Cicero’s writings, Brutus’ an- 
cestry, his Greek studies, and his marriage all led him to the 
conspiracy. 

From Cicero’s correspondence of the year 50 B.c. we get some 
information that presents Brutus unfavorably. Brutus’ agent tried 
to collect interest at the illegal rate of forty-eight per cent from the 
Salaminians, who had borrowed money from Brutus, and even 
gave Cicero a letter from Brutus saying that he, and not his agent, 
was the person concerned.” Cicero’s inclination to criticize Brutus 
to Atticus, who was particularly fond of him, and the haughty and 
discourteous letters that Brutus wrote Cicero at this time make us 
think that he was partly responsible, at least, for the action of his 
agent. If this is true, we think that in Shakespeare’s play Brutus’ 


18 Tyrrell and Purser, op. cit., Vol. v1, cxix. 

19 Gelzer, loc. cit., 986; Tyrrell and Purser, op. cit., Vol. v1, cxvii; Radin, op. cit., 
116 f. Cf. also commentary on A#. xm, 22, 4 in Tyrrell and Purser. 

% Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, Vol. 1, 389, thinks the evidence in- 
adequate to condemn Brutus. Radin (op. cit., 84-87), however, thinks the matter is un- 
favorable to Brutus. The tone of Cicero’s letters is, I think, a deciding factor. 
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condemnation of Cassius for his “itching palm” and his boast of 
his own honestry are not in character. In the quarrel scene Brutus 
appears at his worst, as in money matters he seems actually to 
have been at his worst. As Cicero died before the quarrel of Brutus 
and Cassius, we cannot use him to verify the facts, but since 
Brutus showed points of weakness in financial matters in 50 B.c., 
we are inclined to accept Plutarch’s statement (30, 1) that Brutus 
was not fair to Cassius at the time of the quarrel. 

The importance of the marriage of Brutus and Porcia has al- 
ready been suggested. Shakespeare has passages (11, 1; 11, 4; Iv, 3, 
152-156) derived from Plutarch (13, 2; 15, 4-6; 53) on Porcia’s 
test of courage, her anxiety on the day of the murder, and her 
death. As Cicero’s correspondence concerning Brutus was mainly 
political, it is natural that he has little to say about Porcia except 
to mention that she was present at the conference at Antium (Aft. 
xv, 11). There is, however, a reference to Porcia’s sickness in early 
June, 43 B.c. (Ad Brut. 1, 17, 7); and a consolation addressed to 
Brutus by Cicero, written later in the same month, is generally 
thought to be a consolation on the death of Porcia (Ad Brut. 1, 
9, 2). Although she is not named, the expression cui simile in terris 
nihil fuit is appropriate to her as we see her in Plutarch and 
Shakespeare. 

The orations of Brutus and Antony occupy an important place 
in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. Plutarch (Brutus 18) records that 
on the day of Caesar’s murder Brutus delivered a speech calcu- 
lated to win the people, but he does not give the contents or style 
of the oration. He states, however, that in his letters Brutus em- 
ployed Laconic brevity (2, 3). From this suggestion Shakespeare 
has tried in Brutus’ oration to reproduce Brutus’ style.” We learn 
from Cicero the oratorical style of Brutus. In spite of the approval 
of Cicero’s criticism of the Atticists attributed to Brutus in Cicero’s 
dialogue, we have reason to believe that Cicero was trying, unsuc- 
cessfully, to convert Brutus to his type of oratory.” Brutus later 
wrote that he did not approve of the style of oratory advocated by 


31 “The New Hudson Shakespeare,”’ Julius Caesar, 102, note. 
2 R. E. Jones, loc. cit., 323. 
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Cicero in the Orator (Ait. xtv, 20, 3). Cicero’s letter to Atticus con- 
cerning a speech delivered by Brutus in May,44 B.c. (Au. xv, 1a, 2) 
is revealing. Cicero considers it a fine example of oratory, according 
to Brutus’ opinion, but adds that he himself would have written 
with more “fire,” and by a pun he shows that Brutus was inclined 
to the Atticists.” It is very interesting that Shakespeare, sensing 
Brutus’ style from a mere suggestion of Plutarch, caught the un- 
adorned style of Brutus, even to his purpose ‘“‘to show the reason 
of our Caesar’s death” (1m, 1, 238). Shakespeare follows Plutarch 
(Antonius 14) in making Antony deliver a funeral oration over 
Caesar. A passage from Cicero’s letters (Att. xiv, 10, 1) is useful in 
showing that Antony’s praise of Caesar was dramatic and designed 
to excite pity, a point which Shakespeare emphasizes (1m, 2, 169- 
196). For dramatic and psychological purposes Shakespeare exag- 
gerates the effects of Brutus’ speech on the mob as related by 
Plutarch (Brutus 18). 

In Julius Caesar Brutus is represented as the idealist who ap- 
plies his principles to the conspiracy of which he is the head, and 
thereby helps to bring about its failure. Cassius is more practical 
and hence a better conspirator, although his principles are not so 
high as Brutus’. In keeping with his high ideals, Brutus, in spite 
of Cassius’ objections, spares Antony and allows him to deliver 
the funeral oration; he tries to appeal to Antony’s ideals while 
Cassius, more practical, offers him a share “in disposing of new 
dignities” (11, 1, 179); finally he thinks that everything should be 
risked in one battle, whereas Cassius proposes a protracted strug- 
gle (tv, 3, 199-224). 

Was the historical Brutus as impractical as the Shakespearean 
character? Numerous passages from Cicero’s correspondence show 
that after the assassination the conspirators had no plan.™ Ap- 
parently the thought was that, if Caesar was removed, liberty 
and the Republic would be restored. Even this thought was im- 
practical, for Cicero, who had rejoiced at Caesar’s death (Fam. v1, 
15), repeatedly says Vivil tyrannis, tyrannus occidit (Att. xv, 9, 2; 

% Cicero uses the word breparrixés. Schanz-Hosius, op. cit., Vol. 1, 394, classifies 


Brutus as an Atticist in oratory. 
™ Cf. Fam. x1, 1, 3; Att. xiv, 10, 1; 21, 3; xv, 11. 
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cf. Att. xv, 4, 3), and Brutus favored an impossible peace (Aid. 
xiv, 2, 3). The phrase used by Cicero in May, 44 B.c., animo 
virili, consilio puerili (Att. xtv, 21, 3), as well as the conference of 
the conspirators at Antium (A#t. xv, 11) in June, shows their lack 
of concerted action and Brutus’ indecision. Brutus did not heed 
the repeated and urgent requests of Cicero during June and July 
of 43 B.c. to come to Italy. Only in estimating the character of 
Octavian was Brutus practical, and in doing so he found it neces- 
sary to blame Cicero (Ad Brut. 1, 15), for he did not consider that 
Cicero was pinning his hopes on Octavian because of the army that 
he was commanding. His clemency toward Antony’s brother (Ad 
Brut. 1, 5) and his desire for an impossible peace, while they show 
a personality of good feeling, yet indicate his inability to face the 
situation in which he was placed. Cicero blamed the sparing of 
Antony’s life, even before Antony became his greatest foe (Ait. 
XIV, 22), so that this was probably his true opinion concerning the 
failure of the conspirators rather than a prejudiced hatred of An- 
tony. Even Brutus’ friend Atticus thought the public funeral of 
Caesar would be fatal to the cause of the conspirators (A/#t. x1v, 10, 
1). Cicero does not in every case blame Brutus explicitly, but his 
position as leader of the conspiracy gives him a greater share of re- 
sponsibility for its failure.* 

Not only Brutus’ impractical nature but his obstinacy is brought 
out by Shakespeare in his insistence that his wish be carried out in 
every case in which he and Cassius differed. Caesar himself had 
observed this trait in Brutus and had made a bon mot about it: 
Quicquid vult valde vult (Att. xtv, 1, 2). Yet the universal opinion 
of his respectability, his courage—which Cicero praises (Ait. xiv, 
15, 3)—and his subordination of personal motives to the good of 
the state as he saw it, both in supporting Pompey, who had killed 
his father, and in conspiring against Caesar, who had befriended 
him, made it in character for him to say: 


% Radin is more sympathetic to Brutus than are Tyrrell and Purser and Cicero, 
whom I have followed. Radin thinks that Brutus, in sparing Anthony and Lepidus, 
was wrong as a matter of policy. According to him, Brutus did not go to Italy when 
urged by Cicero to come because of lack of constitutional warrant. Cf. Radin, op. cit., 
136 f., 202. 
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If it be aught toward the general good, 

Set honour in one eye and death i’ the other, 

And I will look on both indifferently; 

For let the gods so speed me as I love 

The name of honour more than I fear death. 
1, 2, 85-89. 


In conclusion, Cicero is a better source for the historical study of 
Brutus than Plutarch, whom Shakespeare followed. From Cicero 
we learn of the respect that Brutus commanded among his asso- 
ciates, of his previous relations with Caesar, which are only sug- 
gested by Shakespeare, and of the acts of Caesar (not given in the 
drama) that made Brutus’ fear of Caesar’s accepting the crown 
justifiable. From Cicero we learn the matters that indirectly led 
Brutus to the conspiracy, some of which, such as Cicero’s writings, 
Brutus’ Greek studies, and the political results of his marriage are 
omitted in the play, others of which are emphasized, such as his 
pride in his ancestry. From Cicero’s letters we learn that Brutus’ 
financial transactions were probably open to censure in contrast 
to his condemnation of Cassius’ “itching palm” in Julius Casear. 
From Cicero we learn of Brutus’ oratorical style and his impracti- 
cal nature, which are excellently brought out by Shakespeare, 
without, however, the use of as many details as Cicero gives. 
Finally, we learn from Cicero that it was in character for Brutus 
to be obstinate and at the same time to put first what he consid- 
ered the welfare of the state. 











ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 
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APRIL 22-24 


Since many of our members were not able to attend the Chi- 
cago meeting, we have thought it advisable to print in this issue 
abstracts of the papers read at the meeting insofar as they have 
been provided by the respective authors. In general we have pre- 
sented the abstracts in the order in which they appear on the 
program. 


WHAT WERE THUCYDIDES’ POLITICAL CONVICTIONS? 


By RosBert O. FINK 
Beloit College 


Since Thucydides left his history unfinished, every attempt to analyze his 
views must admit to being based on incomplete and sometimes contradictory 
evidence. If he had lived to give his book its final reworking, many of our 
opinions regarding his credo and his purposes might well be different. In spite 
of this uncertainty, however, it seems possible to demonstrate from the extant 
History that Thucydides was convinced of the impracticability of democracy 
and of the need for some type of control by one individual. His contemptuous 
hostility to Cleon and his fondness for dwelling on men who “understood what 
was necessary” point toa kinship with Plato’s view that matters of government 
ought to be left in the hands of experts. Thucydides’ sketches of the characters 
of men whom he admired may have suggested to Xenophon, the continuator 
of Thucydides’ History, the search for the “man fit to rule” which produced 
the character sketches in the Anabasis and such longer works as the A gesilaus 
and the Cyropedia. Xenophon in turn plainly exercised a considerable influ- 
ence on Isocrates’ thought, so that the latter’s belief in the necessity of a 
strong leader in the Greek world may trace back ultimately to Thucydides. 


IS THE LANGUAGE OF THE IDEAL LAWS IN CICERO’S 
DE LEGIBUS TRULY ARCHAIC? 


By Joun W. WILHELMS 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minnesota 


Close study of the language of the two extant sections of ideal constitutional 
laws in Cicero’s De Legibus reveals very little that can be styled archaic, in 
the sense that it was no longer commonly current in the legal Latin of the 
Ciceronian era. Furthermore, in every instance the archaic feature is not 
obsolete, but familiar as such, kept alive by the formulaic and conservative 
tendency of legal and religious diction. Indeed, the great bulk of the Latin 
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employed in these laws is the normal Latin of Cicero’s day, of a piece with the 
literature of the period. Moreover, much is peculiar to Cicero’s own diction or 
style. The presence of this “‘modern” Ciceronian element in what has been 
mistakenly judged to be archaic Latin has led to the charge that the language 
of the ideal laws is “‘would-be-archaic,” implying that Cicero was unable to 
maintain the archaie expression after which he was striving. Such censure 
springs from a false impression. 

Commenting on this very question Cicero himself says that he will not aim 
to reproduce the archaic style of the old laws, but will follow the legal style, 
which he recognizes as a little old-fashioned compared with the vernacular 
(Legg. 11, 18). Such exactly is the language of the ideal laws. 


TIBERIUS HIMSELF 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Carleton College 


Though we need not doubt the word of the historian Tacitus when he de- 
clares his intention of writing sine ira et studio, we know that such a lover of 
freedom, such a champion of liberty as he clearly reveals himself to be, had 
conceived a not unnatural hatred of tyrants during the fifteen long years of 
the reign of Domitain. Hence he was prone to place the worst construction 
upon all that Tiberius said or did. Now, because of this very tendency on his 
part, any praise accorded Tiberius by Tacitus, however faint, acquires un- 
usual significance. Possibly, therefore, some of the actual lineaments of the 
Emperor may be discerned in the generally blurred and besmirched portrait 
contained in the Annals. To seek to obtain therein a glimpse of Tiberius Him- 
self, we must omit from consideration all statements attributed by Tacitus 
to rumor, gossip, or an anonymous spokesman, and ignore all innuendo and 
the frequent attempts to impute base motives for worthy actions. But where 
Tacitus bestows praise, there, we may be sure, such praise was well deserved. 

This paper is an attempt to discover, by this unusual technique, what 
manner of man the emperor Tiberius was. 


SAUCE FOR CAESAR 


By CAROLYN Bock 
Columbia, Tennessee 


However trite may be the saying “‘The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing,’”’ nevertheless that saying must be substantiated by some high-pressure 
advertising, in technicolor if need be, in order to lure youth to taste the delec- 
table concealed in Latin. Latin is static. It has remained constant throughout 
the twenty-seven centuries it has survived. Its appeal to students declines or 
increases with the presentation of subject matter and correlation of con- 
temporary material. Campaign for first-year students. They are still yours in 
second year, perhaps protestingly but inevitably, to whom the challenge must 
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be extended. Pour on the sauce—spicy, rich and full of vitamins—in order to 
pave the way for a healthy, hungry interest in advanced Latin. 

The recipe reads: take facts and information, color them with modern ap- 
plications. Mix in the tum et nunc of military expressions, battlefields, strategy, 
operations, supplies, campaigns, personalities, purposes, and results. Stir in 
projects, activities, and all sorts of realia which convince the student he’s not 
rattling dry bones, but partaking of a choice morsel; that is, if the National 
Education Association doesn’t wilfully impose rationing. Add a dash of en- 
thusiasm and a pinch of personality. Place over heat, the fire of patriotic com- 
rades, valiant heroes, and noble leaders. Prepare slowly and thoroughly, 
watching with care and interest. When complete, test for body, strength, 
comprehension, zeal, taste, and flavor. Yes, you have a sauce which the 
Caesar student not only chews, but swallows and digests. 


GENERAL LANGUAGE FOR THE EIGHTH GRADE 


By LENORE GEWEKE 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


A cultural course in the language arts, consisting of the cultural, literary, 
and linguistic elements of foreign civilizations, both past and present, both 
ancient and modern, has the definite surrender value of developing a creative 
and more enlightened Americanism. It is compatible with four widely ac- 
cepted tenets of education: it takes care of the needs of all children; it permits 
integration and correlation with other courses in the curriculum; it fosters 
school and community relations; and it provides for vicarious, meaningful, 
and emotionalized experiences in civilizations that are the American social 
heritage. Such a course might also offer a solution to the foreign-language 
problems in the junior high school. As an exploratory course, it would be a 
stimulus and an inspiration to most capable students to go on with foreign 
languages in spite of their home room advisers or school counselors. A by- 
product, but at the same time a necessary element, would be the provision 
made for prognosis of language ability and guidance in the choice of foreign 
languages. And finally, it would develop a language consciousness and a pride 
in the use of the American language. A cultural course in the language arts 
with such important values for all students should be denied to no youth of 
the nation. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


By Jupson ALLEN TOLMAN 
Georgetown College 


A great deal is being said about propaganda. An interesting study can be 
made of the close similarity of the propaganda used by three outstanding 
German leaders of ancient times, namely Ariovistus as described by Caesar 
in his Gallic War, Arminius as pictured by Tacitus in his Annals, and Civilis 
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as represented by the same author in his Histories, to that of Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels and Adolf Hitler of present times. All of these express their opinions 
without any regard for careful scrutiny or accuracy. Their intention is to bring 
about specific action immediately. They appeal to the motions, state half- 
truths, and deal in glittering generalities without examining the entire evidence. 
They boast of how strong their side is and complain that they have been 
driven into war, that they would have been friends if it had been possible. 
They pride themselves on the fact that they have come from the common 
people, for whom they are fighting. Their opponents are either weak and easily 
conquered, or they represent greed, cruelty, and oppression. They like to tell 
about love of country and the heroes of the past. They boast that they are 
fighting for freedom, for love and honor, and for the protection of wives and 
children. 

The Greeks and Romans, of course, employed the same methods both in 
war and politics, but our study is limited to these representative German lead- 
ers of the past and present. 


ROMAN WIT AND HUMOR 


By Eunice E. Krart 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


To say that a people or a civilization can be known by the humor it invents 
and enjoys is a half-truth and a dangerous generalization. But it can truly be 
said that to know the wit and humor of a people is to understand that people 
better. Pursuant to this thought I submit two theses: 1) that freedom of 
speech has a very close corollary in freedom of humor; 2) that proportionate 
to its compass, the wit and humor of an age is a much better measure and a 
clearer indication of the social, political, and economic aspects of that age 
than a much vaster amount of serious treatment. 

We gain a deeper conviction of the statement that the government under 
Augustus was benign from some of the jesting verse of Horace than from 
considerable historical data. The A pocolocyntosis sheds a penetrating light 
on the later members of the Julio-Claudian line and the tyranny which they 
imposed. Cato’s quips present the conflict between the severity of the old 
times and the luxury of the new. The verses of Martial and Juvenal reveal the 
changed attitude toward women. In the satirists of the Empire is demon- 
strated the decline into which religion has fallen, while Petronius pictures 
the social and economic Rome of his period. 


THE GREEK GYMNASIUM AS A CIVIC CENTER 


By CLARENCE A. FORBES 
University of Nebraska 


In the Greek polis the gymnasium was one of the most typical and indis- 
pensable buildings. It was owned by the polis, and in the course of time the 
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citizenry found it a convenient building to use for more than its original 
gymnastic and athletic purposes. It served as a headquarters for higher and 
adult education. Some philosophers set up shop permanently in the gymnasia 
of Athens—Plato in the Academy and Aristotle in the Lyceum. Itinerant 
lecturers were welcomed by the inquisitive Greeks, and presently the architec- 
tural plan of many gymasia was modified to include a lecture-hall. The educa- 
tional work of the gymnasium was occasionally furthered by the addition of a 
modest library. The large size of the gymnasium suggested its use for public 
banquets, extraordinary judicial hearings, and assemblages to listen to public 
addresses by potentates or emperors. In a few instances the funeral and even 
the interment of distinguished citizens were in the grounds of the gymnasium. 
Likewise the ample grounds could accommodate military drills, reviews, 
parades, or temporary encampments. Thus the gymnasium gradually extended 
its usefulness and became a center of social and civic life. 


THE RELEVANCY OF LATIN TO MODERN LIFE 


By M. FERN SLUSHER 
Moline, Illinois 


Very soon new processes, new customs, new social forces will unite to chal- 
lenge a war-weary world. The classics will then prove unique in their capacity 
to give ballast and encouragement to those who must find a solution for the 
complexities which will arise. The relationship of the ancient world to modern 
life can now take on new significance and enhanced validity which only the 
urgency of the present situation can evoke. 

For those whose privilege it is to teach in this period of crisis and the years 
which follow, the opportunities are boundless. Steadfast in the conviction that 
Latin can render a service to the youth of today which can be gained from no 
other source, let instructors take courage and seek with renewed effort the 
laurels gained from the satisfaction that comes with the recognition of worth- 
while endeavor. To be the instrument by means of which the wisdom of Cicero 
and the philosophy of Vergil will demonstrate their efficacy in the social de- 
velopment of the era which will follow this is a patriotic service, the value of 
which only those acquainted with the classics can appreciate. 


WHY STUDENTS LIKE LATIN 


By GERTRUDE EWING 
State Teachers’ College, Terre Haute, Ind. 


It is the Latin teacher’s right and privilege to have the student reap real 
enjoyment from his study. We must foster every device to visualize and vital- 
ize our subject, ever keeping in mind the realization of the fact that back of 
any method of instruction a love for the subject and an interest in it must be 
created. At no time should we strive to deceive our pupils into the belief that 
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mastery of Latin is not essential, or that mastery can be attained by anything 
short of real work. However, devices can be introduced from time to time 
which will help to fix in the minds of the pupils forms and constructions which 
they are striving to master and at the same time lend variety and hence im- 
petus to the procedure. Of course the teacher must be constantly on his guard 
to avoid artificiality in his procedure. However, the real teacher will be able 
to make proper use of such devices and yet not detract from the dignity and 
beauty of the language. 
Examples of such devices. 


SUPERMAN TOOK LATIN—WHY DON’T YOU? 


By HArrIet Korns 
Grinnell, lowa 


Last spring, during Latin week in an Iowa high school, a boy, one of the 
poorest students in Latin but popular among his fellows, aroused much inter- 
est in the study of Latin with his poster of “Superman,”’ done in colors with 
the inscription, “Superman took Latin—why don’t you?” 

This fall, when the enrolment of students in first-year Latin was almost 
double that of last year, the teacher of Latin thought that the activities of 
Latin week were responsible for the increase. The principal of the high school, 
however, a wise school man, felt that students are more serious now due to 
war conditions and that they choose subjects which they will most need. 

When they were asked the question, ‘‘Why did you take Latin?,”’ the influ- 
ence of war time stood out clearly in the answers of the students: “‘I want to be 
a nurse,” “I want to be an airplane pilot,” “Latin will be an aid to a person 
overseas because of its aid in foreign language.” 

In the new age that is now being ushered in there will be a need greater 
than ever for the cultural and other values accruing from the study of Latin. 


TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF LATIN, 1930-1940 


By Atty C. HANDMAN 
Teachers’ College, University of Cincinnati 


The study of trends in the teaching of high-school Latin, 1930-1940, has 
for its purpose the determination of present-day tendencies in objectives, con- 
tent, and methods as compared with those recommended in the report of the 
Classical Investigation. 

The survey concerns itself with information and data gathered from peri- 
odicals and books; courses of study published during the period under in- 
vestigation; returns from inquiry blanks; prefaces of textbooks; and visitation 
and conferences with teachers. 

We conclude that the newer courses of study are in accord with the recom- 
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mendations of the Classical Investigation; that they emphasize the teaching 
of the subject in its relation to the English language, and offer abundant 
suggestions for word-building studies and derivatives; and that the study of 
Roman life and its influence upon modern civilization is stressed. 

The textbooks, too, we find, have been written and revised to meet the 
recommendations of the Classical Investigation. With their bright and color- 
ful bindings, their splendid quality of paper and highly readable print, and 
their apt illustrations, many of them in color, they readily appeal to the pupil. 
In addition to the regular work in Latin, there is an abundance of interesting 
material in Latin and English. 

A survey of the junior high-school work reveals that many of the schools 
are abandoning the course known as general language and are introducing the 
regular first-year foreign-language course, while others report no foreign- 
language work of any type. 

Much interest in the study of Latin is aroused through the activity pro- 
grams such as Roman banquets, original dramas, and newspapers edited by 
members of the Latin department. Such programs create interest in the sub- 
ject not only among the students enrolled in the study but also among those 
who are not so enrolled. 

The general trend in the teaching of Latin is shown to be highly in accord 
with the recommendations of the Classical Investigation and definitely to- 
ward a more practical value of the subject through showing relations existing 
between that language and the modern languages, through teaching the 
influence of ancient civilization on modern life, and so enabling the pupil to 
interpret life by means of the rich heritage of the past. 


LATIN AND THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


By EpirH A. BAcH 
Clinton, Iowa 


The world has grown too small for us to imagine that we can live in isola- 
tion. With the coming air age national boundaries will have no meaning as 
barriers, and co-operative economy and mutual understanding will be im- 
perative if democracy is to survive in the Americas. 

Never before in our history has there been a more peremptory need for 
true education and true research, an education geared to produce leaders of 
thought in every field of research and service imaginable, men big enough for 
the tasks of the present crisis and those that lie ahead of us in the period of 
reconstruction. 

What is the foundation of such an education if it is not language? Only 
through a deep knowledge of language can men read with understanding the 
best works that have been written by men in every field of literature and sci- 
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ence. Through language alone can they, in turn, reveal to the world their re- 
search. 

If the good neighbor policy is to function, there must be awakened in the 
people of the United States of America a desire to know the history, economy, 
geography, and language of our hemispheric neighbors. Perhaps our educators 
have been responsible for this lack of knowledge on our part today. At any 
rate, it is time for us to awake to this need. Language is the vehicle of all ex- 
pression in the study of a foreign people. Our leaders in all the Americas must 
become bilingual or even trilingual if we are to achieve the best results from 
our good neighbor policy. 

Latin, the mother of the Romance languages, to which English owes its 
greatest debt, should be taught to every high-school student who is capable 
of learning it. From the study of Latin the student gains not only a clearer 
concept of the structure of the English language, a greatly enriched English 
vocabulary, and a broader knowledge of human civilization, but study habits 
and mental training which make the study of Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
much easier for him. Thus the language teachers, with united front, and re- 
newed effort, must demand their place in the education of youth, so that, 
through language, barriers of misunderstanding may be removed and democ- 
racy may not perish from the earth. 


LATIN MEETS THE CHALLENGE OF THE PRESENT 
WORLD CRISIS 


By RutH HETZMAN 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


In an attempt to re-evaluate his course of study and to determine how vital 
the teaching of Latin is for the war effort a Latin teacher arrives at some 
definite conclusions: (1) Even if the professional studies of the pupil are inter- 
rupted by war emergencies, the training in precision and methodical habits of 
work gained in the study of Latin is of inestimabie value in a war period. 
(2) Because Latin provides such an unusual opportunity for correlation with 
other school subjects, as well as outside interests, it gives the pupil a much 
needed sense of security and personal integration vital for maintenance of 
proper morale in an emotional crisis. (3) Latin may be the only subject that 
challenges the intellect of the superior student, the only course in high school 
that requires hard work and perseverance for mastery. (4) Highly socialized 
and democratic classroom procedures are as easily adapted to the teaching of 
Latin as to any other school subject. (5) A classical education will provide for 
our future citizens the far-sighted vision, the breadth of understanding, and 
respect for racial and national differences essential to those destined by For- 
tune for the Herculean task of peace-time reconstruction. 
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THE ENGLISH TITLE OF VIRGIL’S! EPIC 


By Joun L. HELLER 
University of Minnesota 


Without raising the question of “propriety,” this paper discusses when and 
how the form Aeneid came to be accepted in modern English. Manuscripts of 
Virgil’s works commonly give the title in the genitive, Aeneidos (modifying 
liber). This form was the first to appear in English translations and references, 
sometimes even with ellipsis of book, as in Chaucer’s “‘Rede Virgille in Eney- 
dos.” Aeneis, the correct Latin nominative, also appeared in English as early 
as the sixteenth century. It was the form used by most of the great trans- 
lators of Virgil, including Surrey, Stanyhurst, and Dryden, and in the last 
century it was used by so excellent a scholar as Henry. 

The form Aeneid, evidently French in origin, did not appear in English, as a 
title for the whole poem, until the eighteenth century. It seems to have been 
popularized by Addison’s essays in the Spectator. Addison’s usage may be 
explained partly by his deference to French critics like Le Bossu and Voltaire, 
and partly by the analogy of the English form of the title of Homer’s epic, 
which from the very first had been presented to English readers through 
French intermediaries, as the Iliad. 


CLASSICAL AND CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURAL 
SCULPTURE (illustrated) 


By WALTER R. AGARD 
University of Wisconsin 


The problems of relating sculpture to architecture were solved by the 
Greeks in ways which have influenced many contemporary sculptors. Two 
kinds of sculptural decoration are found on the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi 
(525 B.c.), one in low, laterally-moving relief, the other in high relief emerging 
vigorously from the background. In the following century, on the Zeus Temple 
at Olympia, and the Parthenon at Athens, the decorative features of both 
styles were used with discrimination; but thereafter the more dramatic three- 
dimensional style prevailed, reaching its climax in the Great Altar of Zeus at 
Pergamon. That type of architectural sculpture continued to be favored in 
Europe, except during the early medieval period, until very recently. But 
today the simple geometric design and clean surfaces of modern buildings have 
made a return to the low linear relief more suitable. Such decoration may be 
seen on many American buildings, such as the Nebraska State Capitol, the 
St. Paul City Hall, and the Adler Planetarium in Chicago. 


‘1In accordance with Professor Heller’s preference we are printing the name so, 
though the usual spelling in the CLaAsstcaL JouRNAL is Vergil. 
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UBINAM GENTIUM SUMUS? 


By Dorotuy Harrop 
Kewanee, IIl. 


These stirring words uttered dramatically by our friend Cicero some two 
thousand years ago may well be pondered by every teacher, whether of Latin 
or in other fields. 

Most of us have watched with increasing concern the educational swing 
away from the so-called academic subjects to the highly vaunted “‘practical 
courses.”’ For many years Latin, regarded as the step-child of the curriculum, 
althor zh hated and scorned, has been tolerated in our schools. This was, per- 
haps, because the so-called educationalists, exponents of the practical, feared 
public opinion or could find no sufficiently good reason for removing Latin 
completely from the course of study. 

It is true that we seldom have a chance to be heard outside our own groups, 
but we should make our own opportunities and take advantage of our chances 
when they appear. 


THE HUMANITIES FOR VICTORY AND LASTING PEACE 


By ErtHet B. VIRTUE 
Webster City, Iowa 


To keep alive the ideals for which we are fighting, to make possible and 
promote international understanding on a world-wide plane, and to educate 
men and women big enough to cope with the problems of the world of tomor- 
row constitute a challenge to be met by every school today. 

Now if language is not only the art peculiar to, and most highly developed 
by, the genus homo, but also the most universal and indispensable tool of 
communication, mutual understanding, and inspiration, what teacher has 
greater power in his hands in this crucial hour than the language teacher? 

Furthermore, what language is more deeply embedded in western civiliza- 
tion or more widely diffused over the face of the earth than the language of 
the ancient Romans? Changed, to be sure, in its modern garb of Romance and 
English, yet nevertheless vitally present, and pregnant with ideas and ideals 
of human worth and dignity and world-wide statesmanship. Surely here is a 
tool not ready to be ticketed and labeled for a glass case in the museum of dis- 
carded educational methods, but rather one to be polished with care and put 
into more universal and vigorous use in the building of the world of tomorrow. 


ROMAN RELIGION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO VERGIL 


By EvuGENE TAVENNER 
Washington University 


In this paper I outline the essential religious beliefs of the earliest Romans, 
beliefs characteristic of herdsmen and farmers; and then strive to show what 
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parts of this body of belief Vergil used and what parts he passed over in sil- 
ence. Such a study leads naturally in the end of the paper to a short statement 
of what the author conceives to have been Vergil’s personal religious beliefs. 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH A LATIN CLUB 


By FLORENCE E. BABER 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


As a result of long experience the author ventures to give others a reasonable 
blue-print for success. Such success quite naturally begins with a proper con- 
stitution, which should lay down a broad cultural purpose and should limit 
membership to really excellent students selected by a tryout. Students so 
chosen are duly initiated in November with such ceremonies as will be both 
impressive and enjoyable. In December the Saturnalia programs are varied 
from year to year. After December the programs show great variation. Some 
of the most popular have been: Roman Style Show; Style Show of the Gods 
and Goddesses; A Roman Wedding; Jn Honor of Vergil, Lawler. Finally, in 
April or May, comes the annual Roman Banquet, for which the author gives 
details of clothes, food, and program. 


WHAT IF SHE IS PSYCHIC? 


J. N. Brown 
STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, DENTON, TEXAS 


Palaestra, a slave-girl in the Rudens of Plautus, claims that a treasure which 
Gripus has fished out of the sea is hers, and that she can prove it by naming 
the articles in the box before it is opened. Gripus objects on the ground that 
she might be a “fortune-teller” and could do it anyway, whether it were hers 
or not. Daemones, the gentleman-judge, seems to treat the question as 
trivial, but was it? Can the same thing be done now? Were the ancients as 
naive as we think they were? 

These questions can no longer be dismissed as trivial, as superstititions, or 
as arising from wishful thinking, and thus laughed out of court. It is no longer 
a matter of giving the ancients a fair hearing, but in the light of what is now 
available, it has become an obligation, to re-study the psychic experiences of 
the ancients, and a reflection upon ourselves if we do not. There is enough 
evidence available in the modern world to make Cassandra look like a next- 
door neighbor; let us give it, not in the attitude of a mystic, which accepts 
without thinking, not in the spirit of the skeptic, which dismisses without in- 
vestigating, but in a true scientific manner, by taking the evidence, and ac- 
cording the ancients a fair trial—if we can take what we find, without a stim- 
ulant! 
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ARMA VIROSQUE CANO 


By MILpRED Simmons 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


Today educators realize a twofold purpose of the schools, to guide our stu- 
dents in contributing toward the winning of the war, and to guide them in 
winning a permanent peace. We classicists have our part in both. The urgent 
need of 700 interpreters, 7,000 censors, and other international political 
agents must be met through the language department. The second purpose 
pervades our whole field. How many Italians, Germans, and others in your 
own classes have felt the sting of stigma? We surely have a large and un- 
crowded field in the teaching of tolerance. We must know another’s mores 
and culture as well as his language to appreciate his view of life. 

Now that educators are becoming aware once more of our achievements, 
we must continue to prove to them our vocational results in ability to inter- 
pret and to master easily other languages. We read and hear much about the 
discontinuance of Latin. I should like to ask our criticizers one question. When 
did you last visit a Latin class? It seems strange that with all the advancement 
in educational fields parents and even teachers still think of Latin as being 
taught as they were taught. We can and should combat this one-sided view by 
sponsoring regular contributions to newspapers and by inviting the public to 
visit our classes. 


MUSIC AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS 


By Bruno MEINECKE 
University of Michigan 


The available evidence shows that the ancient Greeks had a system of music 
well-developed both theoretically and practically. Music was looked upon as 
a powerful moral element, which had for its aim the purest harmony of the 
soul. To bring men into harmony with nature was one of the primary functions 
of this art, and a well-tuned lyre symbolized a perfect harmonious life. Monu- 
mental, epigraphic, and literary sources depict the various instruments em- 
ployed in religious and daily life. Poetry and music were hand-maidens, an 
association which is traceable in the prevalence of melodic outline and terse 
rhythm, whereas harmony, the third element of modern music, was almost, if 
not entirely lacking. Several fragments of ancient Greek music have survived, 
and two of these will be presented in original arrangements to be played on 
both the violin and piano. Our modern scales and musical principles came from 
the Greeks and Romans. 
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LATIN FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


By Lois ASHTON 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


As this war forces our geographical horizon to the bounds of the world, so 
must we be more aggressive in our effort to extend the social horizon of our 
people. A knowledge of a foreign language makes for understanding. In Latin 
we see portrayed every human motive. 

In our Latin Club we have recently produced Susan Paxson’s Roman 
Wedding. I felt that those who heard Terentia insist upon Tullia’s marriage to 
Piso, because he was very rich, could realize the sameness of human motives. 

The Roman Banquet is the chief tradition and dramatization of our de- 
partment. In the setting we try to recapture the charm of dinners in Italy. 
In dress, in menu, in service, in ritual, in entertainment we relive for an 
evening what we imagine was a “golden age.” It is a flight of fancy which 
identifies us with another age and another people. 

The keynote to success in teaching, in my opinion, is to interest one’s self 
in the students and to make the subject matter a living reality. We must 
attempt to make the subject matter contribute to greater social proficiency. 


OUR CLUB IS PART OF THE LATIN CLASS 


By ELEANOR P. MARLOWE 
Minneapolis 


In the University of Minnesota High School we work on the theory that 
the activities of the Latin Club should be such as to deserve a place in the 
curriculum and therefore are worthy of class time. 

Each class presents a program once a month. The classes are each divided 
into two groups and the groups alternate in giving the programs. The plans 
are made so that each member of the group has a part in each program. This 
may consist in making the attractive programs which are given to each stu- 
dent at every meeting, taking part in a play, giving a talk on some phase of 
Roman life, directing a game, leading the singing of Latin songs, or the serving 
of refreshments, etc. 

The pupils themselves voted 100 per cent in favor of having the club meet- 
ings during a regular class period rather than at the period which is set aside 
for extra-curricular activities. 


WHAT PRICE BEAUTY IN THE DAYS OF PERICLES, 
OR THE COST OF THE PARTHENON 


By W. A. OLDFATHER 
University of Illinois 


The Greeks in general probably set a higher value upon beauty than any 
other people, ancient or modern. Priests were occasionally chosen for beauty 
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only. At a crisis in their longest and bitterest war, and the one which did most 
to wreck ancient civilization, the Athenians captured a particular man who 
had been a highly conspicuous enemy, but set him free at once, partly be- 
cause he was a celebrated athlete from a famous family of athletes, and partly 
because he was extremely handsome. The greatest expert in battering down 
walls and capturing cities was formally requested by the men of one town to 
move his battering rams from a strategic position, where they were threaten- 
ing to do irreparable injury to a celebrated painting on the wall of a neighbor- 
ing temple, from which it could not be removed; and, still more surprising 
than the presentation of the original request, is the fact that the celebrated 
general immediately complied with it. 

The Parthenon, the most beautiful structure of Greek antiquity, some 
things about the cost of which we know, when compared with our own Library 
of Congress in the two or three decades that followed its construction, seems 
to have cost, on rather rough but not seriously misleading estimates, after a 
comparison has been made of the size of the respective populations, and their 
relative ability to pay, about five hundred times as much as we cared at that 
time to devote to a single beautiful building. If the Athenians in the days of 
Pericles were willing to spend for the most beautiful building they could pro- 
duce, something like five hundred times as much as we at that time spent, 
then they probably set about five hundred times as much value upon beauty 
in sculpture and architecture as did we Americans of that time. Should it, 
therefore, be surprising, if, in this field of the fine arts, they may have sur- 
passed even ourselves, here and there, just a little? 














NOTES 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
Oscar William Reinmuth, University of Texas, Austin, Texas.] 


CICERO ON THE MORAL CHARACTER OF THE 
ORATOR 


In 1899 Radermacher published a brief paper’ in which he 
sought to prove that the ultimate source of the rednerisches Bil- 
dungsideal in both Cicero and Quintilian was a polemic of the 
Stoic Diogenes Babylonius, the intermediate source being some 
writer who stood halfway between the Stoic and the purely aca- 
demic rhetoric. It is not the question of sources which concerns me 
at the moment, but two more or less incidental statements made 
by Radermacher. He remarks—quite correctly—that the kernel of 
the ideal in Quintilian is the notion of vir bonus, dicendi peritus, 
but adds—quite incorrectly—that [die] Grundforderung, der Redner 
miisse ein vir bonus sein, bei Cicero nichts zu lesen ist.? In the same 
article, he writes, [Cicero] ausgemerzt hat .. . die Forderung mora- 
lischer Vollkommenheit.* 

The following note has nothing original to offer, but is merely a 
collection and exposition of what Cicero has to say on the subject, 
written with the purpose of removing one more error, small though 
that error may be. 

Cicero’s interest in philosophy—and for nine out of ten post- 
Aristotelians philosophy meant ethics—quite naturally led him to 
devote a fair amount of attention to the moral character of the 
orator. Practical considerations also led him in this direction, for 
if a man delivers himself of, say, a scathing vituperation, there 


1 Rh. M., trv (1899), 285-292, “‘Studien zur Geschichte der antiken Rhetorik IIT: 
Eine Schrift tiber den Redner als Quelle Ciceros und Quintilians.”’ 

* Tbid., 289. 

3 Ibid., 292; contrast the title of a brief Festrede by August Boeckh, De Ciceronis 
sententia, oratorem perfectum neminem posse esse nisi virum bonum, in his Gesammelte 
Kleine Schriften,® vols. in 4: Leipzig, Teubner (1858-1884), v. rv, pp. 65-67. 
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naturally will arise in the minds of his hearers‘ the question of his 
right to judge others;® if a lawyer undertakes to defend a man of 
the most depraved character and employs illegitimate means of 
defense—suppression of evidence, say, or perjury—a moral ques- 
tion at once arises. Such problems, Cicero believes, will be au- 
tomatically answered by the training of the orator,’ which will 
produce what might be called a virtus oratoria.’ This virtus will re- 
sult especially from the orator’s study of philosophy,* not Epi- 
cureanism,? not Stoicism, at least not the strict form of Stoicism,’° 
but the Academic and Peripatetic philosophy, combined with 
classical, not contemporary rhetoric." The ideal is that we should 
not be clamatores, rabulae, causidici,” but that we should appear 
probi, bene morati, boni viri,® especially since the character of 
the speaker has a definite effect upon the hearers: valet... ad 
vincendum probari mores et instituta (“principles’’) et facta et vitam 
eorum, qui agent causas ... .* These mores and instituta are iden- 
tified as facilitas, liberalitas, mansuetudo, pietas, gratus animus, 
animus non adpetens, and animus non avidus.” The influence of 


* Cicero always keeps in mind the question of audience-reaction, and, like Aristotle 
(cf. Pol. m1, 11, 12818, and W. L. Newman, The Politics of Aristotle, vol. 11, pp. 214- 
216), believes in the validity and correctness of the judgment of the many: some very 
capable speakers, it is true, may prove caviare to the general audience (as in the case 
of C. Visellius Varro: Brut. 76, 264), and a speaker must come down to the level of his 
audience (cf. Or. 8, 24; 33, 117; De Or. 1, 38, 159; 74, 299); yet, in spite of his private 
references to faex Romuli, sentina rei publicae, etc. (cf. Ad Alt. 1, 16, 11; 19, 4; m, 1, 8; 
Ad Q. Fr. 11, 4, 5), Cicero appears to believe quite sincerely in the ability of the people 
to select the best: cf. De Or. m1, 50 f.; 195-197; Or. 51, 173; Tusc. Disput. m, 1, 3; Brut. 
49, 183 f.; 50, 186; 188; 189; 52, 193. I suppose there is more truth in this than less 
candid artists care to admit. 

5 Cf. De Or. 11, 85, 348 f.; Part. Orat. 24, 83. 

6 Part. Orat. 23, 80, where, however, he is not referring to oratory alone. 

7 Ibid., 23, 79; cf. Brut. 62, 221. 

® Necessary for the orator: De Inv. 1, 1, 1-4, 5; De Or. m1, 35, 143. 

* De Or. 111, 17, 63; Brut. 35, 131. 

10 De Or. m1, 18, 65; Brut. 31, 120. 

4 De Or. m1, 15, 57. For Cicero as the advocate of a reaction to classical rhetoric, 
cf. J. W. H. Atkins, Literary Criticism in Antiquity: Cambridge (1934), vol. 1, pp. 20, 
24, 26, 28, 29, 46. 12 De Or. 1, 46, 202. 

3 Tbid., u, 43, 184; here, then, appears the very phrase which, according to Rader- 
macher, bet Cicero nichts 2u lesen ist. 

4 Thid., 1, 43, 182. 5 Tbid., loc. cit. 
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the 400s of the orator on the audience is admirably discussed by 
Aristotle,"© who, however, refers to the impression caused by a 
given speech at a given time: the revelation of the speaker’s 700s 
during the speech is a process. It will be noticed from the passage 
quoted above that Cicero refers to the bias, good or bad, that 
previous knowledge of the speaker’s character produces.” 

To continue with the moral ideal that Cicero sets up: arrogance, 
particularly in a young man, is to be avoided,’ especially intellec- 
tual arrogance.'? What is to be striven for in place of adrogantia is 
dignitas.”° Dignitas and gravitas will make the orator realize the 
extent and importance of the duties he has undertaken, duties both 
private and public.” These duties are most succinctly described in 
De Legibus 1, 24, 63: 


... [oratio], qua regat populos, qua stabilitet leges,” qua castiget improbos,* 
qua tueatur bonos,™ qua laudet claros viros,* qua praecepta salutis et laudis 
apte ad persuadendum edat suis civibus,” .. . [qua] consolari possit adflic- 
tos,?’ factaque et consulta fortium et sapientium cum inproborum ignominia 
sempiternis monimentis prodere.”® 


16 Rhet. 1, 2, 1356a; 01, 1, 13778; cf. Cope, Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 108-113. 

17 Compare the well-known simile in Vergil, Aen. 1, 148-153. In at least one passage, 
however, Cicero speaks of the Aristotelian 400s, Part. Orat. 6, 22. 

18 De Off. 1, 14, 48. 

19 De Or. 11, 82, 333, where A. S. Wilkins, quoting Div. in Caec., 11, 36, adds, ‘““The 
experience of our House of Commons fully bears out the remark of Antonius.” 

2 De Or. 11, 82, 334; De Off., loc. cit. (gravitas). 

2. Cf. min Verr. m1, cc. 1 f.; De Or. m1, 81, 333. 2 Genus deliberativum. 

% Vituperatio, a branch of genus demonstrativum. “ Genus iudiciale. 

% Laudatio, a branch of genus demonstrativum. 

% The reference is somewhat doubtful: some form of either genus deliberativum or 
genus demonstrativum is meant: cf. du Mesnil, ad loc. 

27 Consolatio, a third branch of genus demonstrativum: cf. De Nat. Deor. 11, 59, 148; 
De Or. 11, 12, 50; 15, 64. 

28 Historia; on history as a branch of rhetoric, cf. De Or. 11, 9, 36; 15, 62; mm, 55, 211; 
Or. 11, 37; 34, 120; De Legg. 1, 2, 5; 24, 62 (where cf. du Mesnil’s nn.); history is a 
branch of genus demonstrativum, hence the more eloquentia applied to history the better 
(De Or. 11, 14, 58). Particularly we may notice the moral approach to history: the his- 
torian must don wig and gown, like Mr. Ronald Syme, and deliver judgment; here, 
too, the orator-historian lays himself open to criticism if his own character is not 
above reproach: Sallust, of course, is a case in point. On Cicero’s view of history gener- 
ally, cf. C. Berns, Zu Ciceros Ansicht von der Geschichte, Progr. d. Gymn. Attendorn 
Siegen, 1880; H. Henze, Quomodo Cicero de historia eitusque auctoribus iudicaverit, Diss. 
Tenens. Ienae, 1899; R. Schiitz, Ciceros historische Kenntniss: Berlin, Ebering, 1913; 
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If the orator is to achieve all this, he must, in short, be a gentle- 
man.” In regard to the realization of the orator’s duty, there is a 
highly significant personal reference in Pro Cluentio, c. 18: 

Semper equidem magno cum metu incipio dicere: quotiescumque dico, toti- 
ens mihi videor in iudicium venire*® non ingenii solum, sed etiam virtutis 
atque officii, ne aut id profiteri videar, quod non possum, quod est inpudentiae, 
aut non id efficere, quod possim, quod est aut perfidiae aut negligentiae. 


Long remarks, ad. loc.,™ ‘‘This is the great orator’s confession of 
himself. . . . He who rises to address a great audience, without the 
feelings that Cicero describes, wants something to make him what 
he would be.” . 

The foregoing discussion and the references cited are already 
sufficient to prove that the notion of vir bonus, dicendi peritus was 
by no means omitted from Cicero’s oratorical ideal; but there are 
two supplementary questions which will reinforce the position, 
viz., the sincerity of the orator’s emotions and the limits of per- 
suasion. 

Cicero considered himself especially well qualified to discuss 7é 
ranrixdv,** miserationes being his forte,* not, he says, because of 
any special ability, but because of his own genuine sympathy. 
Considering Cicero’s mercurial temperament, I hardly think that 
this is hypocrisy: even if it is not entirely true, at least Cicero 
thought it was. Certain it is, however, that the extent to which 
miserationes were employed is remarkable. The following passage, 
in which Cicero describes two experiences of his own, is rather 
startling :*4 
. . . qua (sc. miseratione) nos ita dolenter uti solemus ut puerum infantem in 


manibus perorantes tenuerimus,* ut alia in causa, excitato reo nobili, sub- 
lato etiam filio parvo, plangore et lamentatione complerimus forum... .*” 





cf. also F. H. Colson, “Some Considerations as to the Influence of Rhetoric on History,’ 
Proceedings of the Classical Association x1v (1917), 149-173. 

29 Cf. Pro Cluentio c. 6. 30 Cf. Publilius Syrus 48. 

31M. Tullii Ciceronis Oratt. 1, 313. 

82 For his views, cf. F. Solmsen, ‘Aristotle and Cicero on the Orator’s Playing on the 
Feelings,’’ CP xxx (1938), 390-404. % Or. 37, 129 f. * Tbid., 38, 131. 

% Nothing further is known of this case: cf. Sandys ad loc. 

% This refers to the pro Flacco 102 ff. (Sandys). 

87 Cf. De Or. 1, 47, 196, on the equally tearful practice of Antonius. 
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This was looked upon as being of the very highest practical value,** 
but Cicero insists that such emotional displays must be—as in his 
own case—absolutely sincere.** But in reading such passages as 
those referred to, it is hard to forget that Cicero was an exceed- 
ingly crafty criminal lawyer, or to forget the story of a certain 
eminent Shakespearian actor, who, amid the clamores of the audi- 
ence, collapsed dramatically on the “body” of Desdemona, and, 
after the “killing myself, to die upon a kiss,” line, muttered 
grumpily into Desdemona’s ear, “‘...for the six hundred and 
twenty-second, and, thank God, last time!’’—whereupon Desde- 
mona’s corpse quaked with unseemly mirth. I suppose it is prac- 
tically impossible for the layman to tell how much of the emotion 
of the actor or lawyer is sincere; at any rate, Cicero’s view has been 
stated: the reader may draw his own conclusions.*° 

Over the question of the limits of persuasion, Cicero is not quite 
so forthright: in his “philosophic” rhetoric, as in his political 
theory, he is an idealist, and his position is subject to the strength 
and weakness alike of idealism. In this question there is the diffi- 
culty of reconciling what Cicero very well knew to be right with 
what Cicero knew equally well to be done every day in the Roman 
law-courts; but he is definitely on the side of the angels. 

The limits of persuasion involve two questions—whom shall we 
flatly refuse to defend? Can one lie to defend a client? A modern 
lawyer will tell a man not to divulge to him incriminating evi- 
dence, for the lawyer’s duty is to give the client the benefit of the 
doubt, to assume that he is innocent until the court decides other- 
wise, although he may not necessarily agree with the decision; if 
the lawyer actually knows that the man is guilty, it is a matter for 
his own conscience. Cicero’s opinion is that it is the orator’s (i.e., 
lawyer’s) duty to defend such a man, provided, he adds, that the 
crime be not too heinous, or the man utterly depraved.* In other 


38 Tbid., 11, 45, 188; 45, 189; 45, 190; Or. 38, 131 f. 

3 De Or. 11, 45, 189 f.; 47, 195. 

40 On the emotions of orators and actors, cf. further ibid., 1, 46, 191-193; cf. also 
F. W. Wright, Cicero and the Theatre, “Smith College Classical Studies’: Northampton, 
Mass., 1931. 

“ But he is not so brazen about it as Dickens’ Mr. Jaggers. 

® De Off. 1, 18, 62; cf. m, 14, 51; 20, 71; cf. also Long on Pro Cluentio, c. 21 (M. Tulli 
Ciceronis Orationes 11, 316); Pro Cluentio, c. 29. 
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words, we are not given a straightforward answer, for the proviso 
is capable of considerable extension, although Cicero’s intentions 
are good enough, as in a rather similar passage, where he says that 
any beneficium should be undertaken, provided we do not, in help- 
ing A, harm B, or protect the culpable guilt of C.“ 

What about the question of the truth of an argument? Here we 
may again refer to Academic and Peripatetic philosophy: nam 
vetus quidem illa doctrina eadem videtur et recte faciendi et bene di- 
cendi magistra: bene dicere and recte facere are complementary. Add 
to this the foregoing discussion of the moral character of the ora- 
tor, and then turn to Partitiones Oratoriae 25,90, where we read: 
.. . quoniam non ad veritatem solum, sed etiam ad opiniones eorum, 
qui audiunt, accommodanda est oratio. Thus wrenched from its con- 
text, the antithesis appears a barefaced invitation to perjury: but 
if we examine the context,“ this conclusion does not follow. Cicero 
says that there are two types of men, one class inmdoctum and 
agreste, the other humanum and politum: to the former men, since 
their intelligence and sensibility are equally low, we must employ 
arguments which they can understand, but of which a philosopher 
would disapprove, appeals, that is, based on quaestus, emolu- 
mentum, fructus, voluptas, even, and, on the other side, appeals 
based on the avoidance of ignominia, infamia, contumelia, dedecus 
—in brief, voluptates, vitationesque dolorum: these arguments are 
on a lower plane philosophically, but are not based on lies; to the 
other men we may with propriety address arguments and appeals 
based on laus, honos, gloria, fides, iustitia, and omnis virtus: it is 
these concepts which are the only real or philosophic truth. Since 
the average court is formed of a mixture of the two classes, one 
must, then, direct one’s arguments mon ad veritatem solum, sed 
etiam ad opiniones eorum, qui audiut: almost any one of Cicero’s 
extant speeches is an illustration. 

Similar objection might be raised at first sight to de Inventione 
1, 7, 9: inventio est excogitatio rerum verarum aut vert similium, quae 
causam probabilem reddant .... This should be interpreted by 
comparison with de Inventione 1, 44, 82 (where Cicero is discussing 
methods of reprehensio): sin iudicatum aliquod inferetur (i.e., by 
one’s opponent), . . . ex contrariis locis (sc. argumentorum), si res 


“@ De Of. u, 20, 71. “ Part. Orat. 25-26, 90-92. 
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aut vera aut veri similis permittet, infirmari oportebit. But this use 
of a probable is permissible only in the case of reprehensio of proofs 
which, like a iudicatum, have themselves an element of uncertainty 
or probability only; for when one’s opponent has used a proof of 
the class necessarium (e.g., a water-tight and perfectly valid syl- 
logism), there is nothing one can do about it: si vera est, numquam 
reprehendetur.® 

In two passages“ Cicero tells us where to keep our weaker argu- 
ments in confirmatio and reprehensio: half the strong arguments 
appear first, to make a good initial impression; the weaker ones 
appear in the middle, where they will attract least attention; the 
other half of the strong arguments appear at the end, to make a 
strong closing impression. There is no suggestion here of any at- 
tempt to deceive; it is merely common-sense practical psychology*’ 
—any public speaker knows that initial and final impressions are 
the most important. 

Finally, we may add two more definite statements on Cicero’s 

part: in one passage*® the habitual mendacity of laudationes is 
severely censured; in another*® he writes thus: 
... haec vis (i.e., eloguentia), quae . . . sensa mentis et consilia sic verbis ex- 
plicat ut eos, qui audiant, quocumque incubuerit, possit inpellere; quae quo 
maior est vis, hoc est magis probitate iungenda summaque prudentia; quarum 
virtutum expertibus si dicendi copiam tradiderimus, non eos quidem oratores 
effecerimus, sed furentibus quaedam arma dederimus. 


This last citation would appear to settle the question: haec 


hactenus. 
W. LEONARD GRANT 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


“THE MOST EXTREME CASE OF ELISION IN THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE’? 


Professor Clyde Murley, in his charming essay, “Life, Logic, and 
Language,” (CLASSICAL JOURNAL, XxxvulI [1942-3] 287) remarks 


% De Inv. 1, 45, 83. 

Or. m1, 15, 50; De Or. 1, 77, 314, where the antithesis between mediocria argumenta 
and vitiosa argumenta is to be noticed. 

47 This, incidentally, is one of the prerequisites of the orator: De Or. 1, 12, 53; 36, 
165; Or. 33, 118. 48 Brut. 16, 62. 49 De Or. un, 14, 55. 
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in passing of Catullus 73, 6: “... the last six words of the last 
line . . . run together by elision into a single word. This is probably 
the most extreme case of elision in the Latin language.” 

For the moment, doubtless, Professor Murley had forgotten the 
line composed by Caecilius Statius, as quoted in Cicero De Senec- 
tute 25: 


Sentire ea aetate eumpse esse odiosum alteri (The Ephesio), 


where there is elision at each conjunction of all the seven words. 
Furthermore, a verse of Lucilius (600 Marx; 728 Warmington) 


frigore inluvie inbalnitie inperfunditie! incuria, 


which involves elision at every possible point, although there are 
but five words all told, might also claim consideration in this con- 
nection. Very likely there are also a few more such verses that I 
have happened to come across, but not to have remembered.” 

I also feel inclined to doubt whether such lines as these could be 
readily understood if actually nineteen and twenty-two syllables 
respectively were ‘“‘run together into a single word.” That, how- 
ever, is another question, into which I have no inclination to enter 
at present, but the interested might consult the sensible remarks of 
Wilhelm Christ: Meirik, etc. (1879) p. 33, and W. R. Hardie: Res 
Metrica (1920) p. 39 f., among others. 

W. A. OLDFATHER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


VERGIL, AENEID vi, 37-39 


“Non hoc ista sibi tempus spectacula poscit: 
nunc grege de intacto septem mactare iuvencos 
praestiterit, totidem lectas de more bidentes.”’ 


These are the first words of the Sibyl to Aeneas. How ought we 
to construe praestiterit? Every edition of Vergil accessible to me 
which comments on the word calls it a perfect subjunctive, 


1 This, the emendation by Guietus for the impossible inperfundie, has been accepted 
by the four chief editors in the present century, and even if inperfundie were allowed 
to stand, the matter of elision would not be affected thereby. 

? For the verse from Lucilius I am indebted to Dr. S. B. Straw. 
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equivalent to the Greek optative with av, expressive of a polite 
suggestion, such as “It were better,” “It would be better.” 

I wonder if I shall make a bad mistake in proposing to take the 
verb as a future perfect indicative. It seems to me that the atmos- 
phere of mild hesitancy or diffidence carried by the subjunctive is 
quite out of place here. The Sibyl is not treating Aeneas with 
polite respect at all in this early phase of their acquaintance. 
She does not even call him by name, much less greet him with any 
such formula as deum cerlissima proles. 

Her whole attitude is rather one of peremptory impatience: 
“Come, come, no dawdling! Get to work!’’ I find the same sharp- 
ness in poscere fata tempus (45 f.), and “‘cessas in vota precesque, 
Tros’’ ait “Aenea, cessas? neque enim ante dehiscent attonitae magna 
ora domus”’ (51-53). 

Logically praestat, present indicative, might serve (‘“‘the most 
pressing thing for you to do is...’’), as in Neptune’s words in 
Aeneid I, 135. But if praestiterit is really a future perfect, it is even 
stronger than praestat, and beautifully and expressively so. The 
Sibyl is acutely conscious of the future, psychically sensitive to 
what should be done, and done promptly. She can actually project 
herself into the future and look back on the present moment from 
that point of view. Hence she says, and I suggest by no accident, 
but by Vergil’s deliberate choice of a verb-form, ‘“‘This wll prove 
to have been your first duty.” 

I have not available a complete catalogue of the undoubted 
future perfects in Vergil; there may be one somewhere. But I have 
run across several examples: certaverit (Georgics 11, 99), occiderit, 
arserit, sudarit (Aeneid 11, 581 f.), ediderit, miserit (Aeneid 1x, 785 
f.), torserit (Aeneid x, 334), redarguerit (Aeneid x1, 688). In all 
these cases, I think the use of this tense-form expresses unusually 
strong emotion or unusually firm conviction, in the respective con- 
texts. To this list I would add the praestiterit in question. 


ARTHUR HAROLD WESTON 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the JourRNAL 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such workr will always be listed in the depart- 
ment of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of the 
JOuRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief reserves the right 
of appointing reviewers.] 


FARRINGTON, BENJAMIN, Science and Politics in the Ancient World: 
New York, Oxford University Press (1940). Pp. 243. $2.50. 


The thesis of this book is that Ionian science and speculative 
philosophy, and in particular the atomic theories of Democritus 
and Leucippus, as expanded and systematized by Epicurus and 
Lucretius, threatened to liberate the lower classes from the burden 
of superstition and religion. The ruling aristocracies, fearing that 
a populace emancipated from supersitition would take the next 
step and free itself from its subservience to its earthly rulers, set 
on foot a huge conspiracy to keep the masses in ignorance of 
science, and feed them on pious lies about a religion which sup- 
ported the existing social, economic, and political order. Enlight- 
enment, science, even atheism were all right for the rulers, but the 
“people” needed religion to keep them in order. The chief con- 
spirators were Plato, who planned to teach the populace “The 
Noble Lie,” Aristotle, who held ‘‘that myths had been introduced 
to persuade the multitude, and on account of their utility in regard 
to social custom and the public good,”—in fact all philosophers 
except the Epicureans. 

There is little evidence, however, that these philosophies affected 
politics in their native land. Mr. Farrington therefore concentrates 
for the political part of his book on Rome, which had a definite 
plan as early as the second century for keeping the populace in 
order by a skilful use of superstition. So much is certified by Poly- 
bius (v1, 56), who heartily approved of such aristocratic chicanery. 
And the movement was ably abetted by Cicero, Varro, and others. 
Against such a conspiracy Lucretius set himself in the unequal 
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task of freeing humanity. He wrote a magnificent poem, but the 
effect on politics was nil. The conspiracy continued to dull the 
minds of the people, dragging in Oriental superstitions when the 
old state religion began to lose its hold, and the ‘‘achievement of 
ancient civilization was the separation of science and the citizen.” 
Indeed the author might well have applied to nearly the whole of 
antiquity what Gibbon said of the Age of the Antonines: ‘The 
various modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman world 
were all considered by the people as equally true; by the philosopher 
as equally false; and by the magistrate as equally useful.” 

This brief summary can give no idea of the richness and variety 
of this provocative book. It is written with verve and enthusiasm. 
The author covers a vast range of ancient thought, and rarely 
leaves any phase of it without some novel and stimulating inter- 
pretation. The book should be read by all who are interested in 
the history of ideas in the ancient world. They will undoubtedly 
be stimulated by it as the reviewer has been and perhaps irritated 
as well. For there is much in the work with which one may dis- 
agree. The author presses his theme with an ardor which some- 
times leads him to get more out of his evidence than it will fairly 
yield. 

It may also be said that the proposition that the truth must be 
concealed from people in the interest of a particular ideology is 
not unique, and seems to be almost an inevitable part of the in- 
stinct for self-preservation which accompanies any society. It cer- 
tainly has its counterpart in modern times, whether it is Tennessee, 
defending the Bible by opposing evolution, or Soviet Russia, 
abolishing Mendel’s Law because it is incompatible with Marxism. 

The book also errs by laying too much emphasis on one factor 
responsible for the failure of the philosophy of Epicurus. There 
were undoubtedly other reasons—the passive resistance of the 
mass of mankind to scientific thinking, and the competition given 
by other forms of education, notably rhetoric. But Mr. Farrington 
has performed an excellent service for Lucretius in presenting so 
cogently an aspect of ancient thought which is generally neglected. 

H. M. HuBBELL 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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FAIRCLOUGH, HENRY RusHTON, Warming Both Hands, an Auto- 
biography: Stanford University Press; London, Humphrey Mil- 
ford (1941). Pp. xvi+629. $3.75. 


It is a pleasure to recommend as diverting reading this unique 
work of a popular American scholar, and I trust that my judgment 
will be inspired by understanding. At an interval of some ten years 
we attended the same public school and the same high school and 
university. Our instruction and friendships overlapped and I knew 
the trail of good opinion that my predecessor left behind him. In 
those days it was the aim of the Ontario educational system that 
all pupils should become imbued with the mid-Victorianism then 
in vogue and in particular with the cult of beauty, Keats, Shelly, 
and Tennyson; we wrote essays on Charles Lamb and were en- 
couraged to read Swinburne. Most of us speedily stored away in 
the privacy of our reticences the impressions so received; only 
Fairclough became a genuine and lifelong Victorian. Confirmation 
of this judgment may be recognized in the title chosen for this 
volume, which is from Landor, and in the pretty exerpts of verse 
which serve as chapter headings, a fashion instituted by George 
Eliot, some say, whose novels we were also encouraged to read. 
Similar interests dictated the author’s partiality for Theocritus 
and inspired his Love of Nature among the Greeks and Romans, 
which was a sequel to his dissertation on The Attitude of the Greek 
Tragedians toward Nature. 

Throughout Fairclough’s life there was harmony of nature 
and nurture. He was friendly but preferred to choose his friends; 
he could be cordial and merry, but this came about through re- 
laxing a dignity that became his tall and handsome figure. It was 
as natural for him to seek the company of a distinguished guest as 
for others to seek enjoyment of anecdotal interchange under dim- 
mer lights. He possessed a license to be different. No classical 
scholar of his time, perhaps, has been so often honored at home 
and abroad, but this self-written narrative of his triumphal prog- 
ress through schools, colleges, universities, and courts will awaken 
no envy. Even friends will smile at the intimacies of vanity grati- 
fied or injured as here revealed, but to harshly condemn would be 
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to confess oneself lacking in a virtue that Fairclough possessed in 
an eminent degree, érveixerca, or considerateness. The Victorian 
did not feel, as we are inclined to do, that the publication of a frank 
autobiography is like making a social occasion of one’s own ap- 
pendectomy, and as a Victorian by birth and breeding he must be 
judged. His life was a consistent whole. 

The volume contains nineteen chapters and an Appendix and 
numerous illustrations. Parts of it will interest chiefly Canadian 
friends, and other parts the Stanford circle. The whole book, how- 
ever, may well acquire a general interest in years to come as a docu- 
ment of American-Canadian university life during the past 
seventy-five years. 

NorMAN W. DEWITT 
VIcTORIA COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


ROBINSON, RoDNEY PoTTER, Manuscripts 27 (S. 29) and 107 
(S. 129) of the Municipal Library of Autun. A Study of Spanish 
Half-Uncial and Early Visigothic Minuscule and Cursive 
Scripts; “Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome,” Vol. 
xvi: New York, American Academy in Rome (1939). Pp. vii 
+87, Plates 73. 


In this study Professor Robinson has made a contribution of 
major importance to the history of early Visigothic writing. He 
has found in MS 27 of the Municipal Library of Autun the oldest 
extant specimens, as he believes, both of the Visigothic book hand 
and of Visigothic cursive, and has proposed a date for the appear- 
ance of this hand which is at least a half-century earlier than that 
which has commonly been accepted. 

Chapter I of his monograph Professor Robinson has devoted to 
a detailed description of the general features of Autun 27, which is 
composed of three parts. Part I is written in Merovingian minus- 
cule, Part II in half-uncial with additions in Visigothic minuscule 
and cursive, and Part III in Visigothic minuscule with cursive 
additions. 

Chapter II deals with the half-uncial script of Part II of the 
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codex. The author discusses the forms of the several letters, with 
special attention to i-longa, which is employed without consistency, 
and only once in a medial position. He then lists examples of the 
relatively few ligatures and the abbreviations which are mostly of 
the nomina sacra or early extensions of this type. Suspension of 
m and m is rare and usually occurs at the end of a line. Punctuation 
is elementary in character. Orthographical variants are typically 
Spanish, and with other indications make the Spanish provenience 
of the MS fairly certain. 

Both Delisle and Chatelain assigned this portion of the manu- 
script to the eighth century, Lowe to the seventh or eighth. Robin- 
son concludes that it was written “hardly more than ten years 
before, or ten years after, the year 650.” He finds none of the ad- 
mixture of majuscule or cursive elements which is symptomatic of 
the degeneracy of half-uncial in the eighth century, and the fea- 
tures which are most characteristic of the script of that century, 
some of which appear before the close of the seventh century, are 
completely absent. Furthermore, the writing is strikingly similar 
to the Basilican Hilary of the beginning of the sixth century. These 
facts and other evidence seem to indicate that Part II of the manu- 
script could not have been written much after the middle of the 
seventh century; nor could it have been written much earlier, for 
the author of the contents, Isidore of Seville, died in 636. 

In Chapter III Robinson discusses the Visigothic minuscule 
of Autun 27. Considering first the minuscule of Part III, he de- 
scribes its general features, then the letters and ligatures, and then, 
in turn, abbreviations, punctuation, orthography, and corrections. 
He dates the script by comparison with the Liber Orationum, No. 
LXXXIX of the Chapter Library of Verona. The latter manu- 
script he assigns to the early eighth century because of the strange 
note it contains referring to the twentieth year of King Liutprand 
(731-732). 

Now this note, following some Versus de ventis, appears on a leaf 
which is extraneous to the manuscript proper, as Robinson states. 
Obviously it should not be employed for dating the latter unless the 
two can be clearly shown to be contemporary. Robinson merely 
asserts (p. 31, col. 1, n. 2) that the Versus de ventis are written in a 
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Visigothic minuscule “‘which appears identical (though not quite 
so carefully written) with the script of the manuscript proper.” 
The similarity of the writing in the two portions must be con- 
ceded, but, if my reading of the facsimiles may be trusted, the 
scribe of the Versus employed an angular sign of abbreviation, like 
a heavy-topped figure 7, in the endings -que and -bus (Plate 66, 
line 2 lebaque, adque; line 12, flatibus; line 14, estibus) and not the 
sickle-shaped symbol used in the following script (Plate 67, line 11, 
supplicantibus; line 24, quique). Furthermore, the high, convexly 
curved mark of abbreviation used with the word mostris in the 
Versus (Plate 66, line 6, and less distinctly in line 3) does not ap- 
pear in the facsimile of the principal script. Perhaps Robinson 
regards these differences as evidence of the lack of care shown in 
the writing of the Versus. To the reviewer they suggest the need 
of caution in accepting, for the major part of the manuscript, the 
date the author has given it. 

Comparing the Visigothic minuscule of Part III of Autun 27 
with the main portion (not with the Versus de ventis) of the Verona 
manuscript, Robinson finds that the former exhibits the larger 
number of cursive elements. He therefore concludes that it repre- 
sents an earlier stage of Visigothic minuscule than does the script 
of Verona LXXXIX, and accordingly feels justified in placing it 
in the second half of the seventh century. Apparently he assumes 
that both manuscripts were in the main current of development of 
Visigothic writing, and that no allowance need be made for local 
retardation or for the antique style of an aging scribe. 

Robinson next subjects the Visigothic minuscule of Part II to 
a similarly detailed examination, and dates it tentatively at the 
beginning of the eighth century because it seems somewhat later 
than the script of Part III. It is evident that much is made to de- 
pend upon the acceptance of the year 731 as the terminus post quem 
non of Verona LXXXIX. 

Chapter IV is devoted to the three varieties of Visigothic cursive 
script of Autun 27. The author discovers in the first of these varie- 
ties, which has often been called Merovingian, an example of a 
Visigothic cursive which is the “parent” of the later Mozarabic 
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and Leonese cursive scripts. When compared with specimens of 
recognized Visigothic cursive it is found to contain typical Visi- 
gothic elements and to be free of non-Visigothic features except 
those belonging to later Roman cursive, in which the Visigothic 
cursive had its origin. Since it appears to be considerably older 
than the marginalia of Autun 107, which, in a later section of his 
monograph, Robinson dates before the year 731, he regards it as 
contemporary with the half-uncial of Part II of the codex, written 
about 650. 

The second variety appears in the primary script of two pa- 
limpsest pages, which is almost illegible in the plates. Robinson 
concludes that the writing is of the latter half of the seventh cen- 
tory. 

In describing the third variety as purely Visigothic cursive, 
Robinson differs with ‘‘an imposing array of authority” by which 
it is regarded as Merovingian. His argument is largely directed to 
demonstrating that the characteristics of the writing which have 
been assumed to be Merovingian can be found in Visigothic manu- 
scripts. One wonders whether, conversely, some of the features 
which Robinson assumes are Visigothic might not be found in 
manuscripts whose Merovingian character is unquestioned. 

In two concluding chapters, constituting Part B of his mono- 
graph, the author discusses first the half-uncial script of Autun 
107, which he is inclined to regard as of the late sixth century, and 
then its various marginalia, the greater part of which is in Visi- 
gothic cursive. One of the entries in this script contains the words 
tibi nambado episcopo in which Robinson discovers a reference to — 
Bishop Anambadus, who was murdered at Puigcerda in the eastern 
Pyrenees about the year 731, while still a iwvenis. We thus have a 
dated specimen of early Visigothic cursive of known provenience 
which is of great importance for the dating of other early examples 
of this hand, as has been demonstrated in Chapter IV. 

The seventy-three plates present reproductions of significant 
portions of the two Autun manuscripts and of other codices and 
documents with which Robinson has compared them. They are of 
excellent quality, and the use of the more difficult examples is fa- 
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cilitated by transcriptions which are given in the detailed Descrip- 
tive Index of Plates, preceding the Bibliography and General 
Index. 

It is unfortunate that the reader of a monograph of such ex- 
cellence should be irritated by many faulty references to the 
plates. These are especially numerous in the third chapter, where I 
have found four on page 24, four on page 25, six on page 26, and 
the number continues. Usually the errors lead one astray by no 
more than a line or two in the fascimiles, but fol. 45” is not repre- 
sented on Plate 25 (p. 10, col. 2), and the abbreviation for omnes 
mentioned on p. 36, col. 1, occurs in lines 14 and 16 of Plate 16 
(not 17). On page 25, col. 1, n. 1, read corporalis and evangelistam 
for temporalis and angelis. On page 39, col. 2, the author probably 
intended to write SUB ERA DCCCCXX, not SUB ERA DCCCXX 
(=782) since he is arguing against the eighth century as the date 
of MS Escorial R. 11. 18, in which the notation appears. 

Robinson offers far more than even compensation for these in- 
significant errors by recording many interesting observations and 
opinions. Thus on page 11 he speaks of the half-uncial of Autun 27 
as one “which, in my opinion, deserves to rank among the finest 
examples of half-uncial writing extant,” and on the same page 
says: “my observation leads me to believe that, next to N, G is the 
uncial element most commonly admitted to half-uncial writing.” 
“T have ventured to suggest,” he writes on page 18, “that the pro- 
nounced slant of the writing toward the left is a Spanish charac- 
teristic.’’ On page 20 he makes the statement that ‘the z-longa is a 
cursive element, but one which, I believe, belongs to the half- 
uncial by its own inherited right.” There are interesting comments 
on assibilated # in note 4 of column 2 on page 26, and on page 48 
Robinson suggests that in Visigothic script there was ‘‘a definite 
principle of i-longa in hiatu.” 

Some of these comments will be provocative of further discussion 
and so will increase our indebtedness to Professor Robinson, who 
has already brought us a long step nearer to the goal of a satis- 
factory history of Visigothic writing. 

James E. DUNLAP 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S$. D. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Classics, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Latin III: A Russian Winter in 8 A. D. 


The letter reproduced below is written with conviction by a 
teacher who believes in the intrinsic value of Latin and has the 
gift of transmitting this to her students. The student translation 
from Ovid’s Tristia 11 demonstrates this in such an illuminating 
way that it is a pleasure to print both for their timely suggestion 
and welcome encouragement. 

“Tt is interesting now to read with third- and fourth-year stu- 
dents some extracts from Ovid’s Tristia, in which he describes so 
magnificently the rigors of the Russian winter. I enclose a verse 
translation made by one of my eleventh-grade pupils.’ 

“T have found that third-year Latin students thoroughly enjoy 
well-chosen extracts from lyric poetry and that many of them find 
to their own surprise that with a little ingenuity they can change 
their translations into verse. 

“Ovid, Propertius, Catullus and Martial can be used in the 
third year to make pupils realize that the Romans were not always 
fighting and that the lighter side of life and the beauties of nature 
were appreciated by them. The learning by heart of short extracts 
and recital in chorus are splendid ways of letting students actually 
hear and understand the metrical perfection achieved by these 
poets. It is my personal opinion that no genuine appreciation of 
Latin literature can be achieved until the third year of study, and 
I believe that the memorizing of poetry is the best way to win this 


1 Roberta Ames, East Grand Rapids high school. 
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goal. Cicero’s prose is magnificent, but it is harder for a young 
student to appreciate. Let us use at least some poetry in the third 
year, even if the course is officially one in prose. 

“By the third year we should be helping our students to find the 
intrinsic value of Latin, which consists in the truly appreciative 
study of a fine literature. Too many teachers are making Latin 
only a handmaiden to English and putting the entire emphasis on 
derivative work, spelling, grammar, and forms. 

‘The verse translation which I enclose is of interest, I think, be- 
cause it shows that the student enjoyed and understood the origi- 
nal poem and felt sympathy for the unhappy poet banished from 
Rome. It proves that Latin has those cultural values which are 
claimed for it, and shows, incidentally, how easily we can find 
something of topical interest in the classics.””? 


A RussIAN WINTER IN THE YEAR 8 A.D. 
(English Translation from Ovid’s Tristia III)* 


But when the frosty winter thrusts forth her fearful might, 
And all the hard and frozen land is turned to marble white, 
The fallen snow will not depart nor melt with sun or rain, 


2 Tacitus’ Germania is also rich in material of current interest. 
8 The Latin text, Tristia III, 10, 9-50: 

At cum tristis hiems squalentia protulit ora, 
terraque marmoreo est candida facta gelu; 

nix jacet, et jactam ne sol pluviaeque resolvant, 
indurat Boreas perpetuamque facit. 

ergo ubi delicuit nondum prior, altera venit, 
et solet in multis bima manere locis; 

tantaque commoti vis est Aquilonis, ut altas 
aequet humo turres tectaque rapta ferat. 

pellibus et sutis arcent mala frigora bracis, 
oraque de toto corpore sola patent. 

quaque rates ierant, pedibus nunc itur, et undas 
frigore concretas ungula pulsat equi; 

perque novos pontes, subter labentibus undis, 
ducunt Sarmatici barbara plaustra boves. 

vidimus ingentem glacie consistere pontum, 
lubricaque inmotas testa premebat aquas. 

tum neque se pandi possunt delphines in auras 
tollere; conantes dura coércet hiems; 
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And swept by Boreas’ biting breath becomes a frozen plain. 
Before a storm has ended, another one will come, 

Lingering in these frozen lands, several months in some. 

So great a strength is conjured by the wild wind from the North, 
That towers tumble to the ground and roofs go sailing forth. 
The people keep the cold outside with breeches made of leather, 
And nothing but their faces shows in wild and icy weather. 

Now where the great ships used to go, walk many people’s feet 
And o’er the silent still expanse, the hoofs of horses beat. 

Over the new-made bridges beneath which waters play, 
Sarmatic oxen lead the plows of farmers every day. 

I see the darkened waters consist of ice alone. 

A glacial covering presses down and claims the sea its own. 

The dolphins are not able to leap from out the foam, 

But rather they are held in check by bonds unknown in Rome. 
But though the mighty North Wind may beat his wings and blow, 
He cannot stir the silent pools, stiffened by ice and snow. 

The ships, now frozen in the ice, stand still in sight of shore, 
The surface of the icy lake cannot be split by oar. 

I see the fishes frozen while they are still alive, 

Yet even in this kind of cold a few of them survive. 

A great uncovered surface with neither shrub nor tree, 

Alas! it’s not the kind of place to put a man like me. 

From all the fertile countries that in this world are found, 

I now am banished from my home—and in this place am bound. 


B. Puyitirs ARMITAGE 
East GRAND Rapips HicH SCHOOL 
MICHIGAN 
Flannel Magic for Verb Chart 


A verb chart that really brings results is easily made by utilizing 
the principle that two pieces of flannel, one pressed upon the other, 





et quamvis Boreas jactatis insonet alis, 
fluctus in obsesso gurgite nullus erit; 
inclusaeque gelu stabunt in marmore puppes, 
nec poterit regidas findere remus aquas. 
vidimus in glacie pisces haerere ligatos, 
sed pars ex illis tum quoque viva fuit. 


aspiceres rudos sine fronde, sine arbore, campos: 
heu loca felici non adeunda viro! 

ergo tam late pateat cum maximus orbis, 
haec est in poenam terra reperta meam! 
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have remarkable adherent qualities.! Directions for the construc- 
tion and use of the verb chart: 

Prepare a cardboard chart about three feet high by two feet wide, on which 
are pasted three transverse pieces of outing flannel, two inches high. Label 
these three strips, by printing above each one, near the left margin: present 
stem, perfect stem, and participial stem, respectively. Write the form of each 
of these stems on a piece of white paper, one foot long and two inches high, 
pasted to a strip of flannel.? This paper with its flannel backing adheres 
beautifully to the flannel strips on the cardboard chart. 

Then write the various verb endings on pieces of paper of different colors, 
all with flannel backing. For instance, the present personal active endings may 
be deep yellow; the passive endings, as of weaker force, pale yellow; the char- 
acteristic perfect endings, blue. The tense signs are also on slips of different 
hues. Quite an array of colors for all the forms of a simple Latin verb! 

Place the verb chart on a table with the verb parts arranged in order in 
front of it. It works well to let the class operate the chart in team competition. 


Experience has shown that beginners who use a chart of this 
kind know their verbs very well. Such a chart, of course, could be 
made for declensions as well. Since the chart is so colorful and en- 
dowed with seemingly magical properties—no glue, tacks, nails, or 
other usual fastener—pupils look upon this form of drill more or 
less as a game. Eagerness to manipulate the forms in this novel 
way has even made it possible to use the chart as motivation to get 
other work finished. 

MuRIEL E. HASLAM 
STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

1 The inventive teacher may find this device useful in a number of ways. For other 
possibilities, see ““Flannelgraphs,”’ the Classical Outlook, March, 1943, p. 55. 

2 Taking the verb complere, for example, the three pieces of white paper bear the 
three stems: comple-, com plev-, com plet-, respectively. 

Wisconsin Teachers Have an Answer 

Latin teachers in Wisconsin have faced the question, ‘‘What has 
the war done to Latin in the state and what are the teachers doing 
about it?” Esther Weightman,’ who canvassed the situation in the 
state and drew up a report,” herewith shares ideas and suggestions 

1 Miss Weightman represents the Classical Association of the Middle West and South 


as Vice-President for Wisconsin. 
2 For the Latin Section of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers, February, 1943. 
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of the teachers of Wisconsin with the rest of us. She emphasizes 
spreading the idea of the réle of languages in helping to “Win the 
Peace”’ as being of particular importance for the future of language 
enrolment.® 


In Wisconsin teachers of Latin are making the most of a world at war. Since 
language teachers everywhere are casting about rather desperately for ways 
to prove what they know so well—that language teaching is even more neces- 
sary in troublous times than in times of peace—the Wisconsin teachers of 
Latin submit a few of their ideas. Although not all of these ideas may be new, 
at least they will serve to recall some forgotten schemes and to inspire other 
new ones. 

For the first time since the armistice of 1918 Latin teachers are again teach- 
ing Caesar as Bellum Gallicum. For a quarter of a century we have camou- 
flaged Caesar as an explorer, his Commentaries as the beginning of history for 
Switzerland, France, Britain, and Belgium. Now, however, we have “hitched 
Caesar to World War II,” as Kathryn Bennett, of Manitowoc, has so aptly 
phrased it. We have our students studying and comparing the old and the 
new in military science. We have models and pictures of war implements, 
camps, and uniforms, right out in sight. Not only do we not hear that a parent 
or principal will accuse us of teaching war, but we even boast that we are 
doing it, and we put our pictures and models out on the school bulletin board 
or into the school show case for all to see. We talk of hostages, refugees, slaves, 
and conquered nations, and our students respond with understanding. For 
they can parallel any of Caesar’s stories with happenings of World War II, 
and will if given a chance. 

Students realize and appreciate the fact that Latin is vital to the vocabu- 
lary of our time and to an interpretation of what is going on in our time when 
the following specific methods of presentation are followed: 

1. Daily use of ancient and modern maps to locate ancient and modern bat- 
tles. 

2. Discussion, with illustrations of modern pontoon bridges, when reading 
of the Helvetians’ attempt to cross the Rhone. 

3. Constant comparison of Ariovistus and Hitler, when studying the cam- 
paign against Ariovistus. 

4. Comparison of campaigns against Britain by Hitler and Caesar.‘ 

5. Derivative work on lists of aeronautical terms, medical terms, and ab- 
breviations, for the future pilots, nurses’ aides, doctors, and nurses in the 
class. This can be done profitably in Latin I.§ 


3 See item 10 below. 
4 See “I Invaded Britain. By Julius Caesar,’’ CLassicat JOURNAL xxxvi (1941), 565. 
5 For these and other vocabulary lists, see ‘“Materials,’’ Classical Outlook, March 


(1943), 62 f. 
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6. In Cicero, special attention to dictatorships and democracies. 

7. The Latin banquet, in Wauwatosa, took place in March, and was called 
Cena Martialis. The skits were warlike. 

8. A greater use of newspapers and magazines than of reference books for 
background in all classes, because the material is plentiful this year and stu- 
dents like the lingo of the war correspondent. 

9. Attention is called to the fact that our armed forces have been hampered 
because of lack of language knowledge on the part of our men. 

10. Spread the gospel of, “Let science, mathematics, and shop win the war, 
but don’t forget that the languages will win the peace after the war.” 


ESTHER WEIGHTMAN 
WISCONSIN HicH SCHOOL 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Roman Meals: Jentaculum, Prandium, Cena! 


Spring again, and the Latin student’s fancy turns to a Roman 
banquet. So does the Latin teacher’s, but not so “lightly.”’ This 
time-honored tradition of many Latin classes marks the climax 
of the year’s work, whether coming as a celebration of the birth- 
day of Rome or in observance of Latin week or nearer the end of 
the school year. We are again indebted to Harriet Echternach and 
Elizabeth Joiner for sharing their ideas and experiences with us, 
as they do in the descriptive details of the elaborate Roman ban- 
quet which has become an annual event of general community 
interest in Sterling, Illinois. 

Feeling the restraint, however, of high prices and ration coupons, 
the resourceful innovations of Helen Wilson’s classroom breakfast 
and luncheon are thrice welcome this year. Her suggestions are 
eminently practical, and of course the simplicity of these meals is 
as authentically Roman as are the food and entertainment of the 
sumptuous banquet. 

This is not the year to disappoint our Latin students, nor is that 
necessary with such plans as these to fit any local situation. 


1 See also, ‘Roman Banquets—Mirabile Visu,’’ CLAssicaL JOURNAL xxxvi (1941), 
306; “A Roman Dinner as a ‘Lesson Party’,” CLAssICAL JOURNAL xxxviI (1942), 549; 
“Cato’s Cakes,” CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxviiI (1943), 213. 
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ROMAN BREAKFAST AND LUNCHEON 


Breakfast Menu Luncheon Menu 
Fruit Juice Fruit Salad 
Cheese Bread 
Bread Strained Honey 
Strained Honey Smoked and Dried Fish 
Ripe Figs Cheese 

Ripe Figs 

Fruit Juice 


(Note: The bread is made according to Roman style by the local baker. The flat 
loaves are marked in eight sections so that it is easy for each person to detach his own 
piece. 

Each member brings his own fruit: grapes, peaches, apricots, dates, celery, ripe figs, 
prunes.) 


The Roman breakfast and luncheon, writes Miss Wilson, were planned in 
lieu of the customary Roman banquet. The twenty-seven students of the 
class that regularly met at 8:30 had breakfast; the 11:30 and 1:00 o’clock 
classes each had a luncheon. Each student in the 8:30 class brought his own 
slices of bread and ten cents; each student in the other two classes brought 
fifteen cents for his luncheon. Each class had its own committees for studying 
menus and buying food, and committees numbering three each to buy, 
prepare, and serve all of the food from a card table to the students seated in 
their regular seats. 

Serving. Paper plates and tiny paper cups are bought for all three meals. 
The “breakfasters” bring their own glasses for fruit juice, but paper cups 
are bought for the others. The salad is served to each student’s plate by one 
of the committee. The fish is cut apart and individual portions served on 
toothpicks; cheese, bread, and figs are also similarly cut and passed. The bread, 
marked off in eight sections, is easy to pull apart; and each student has his 
own little cup of honey in which to dip his bread. 

Program. One period is too short a time for any program except the sacrifice 
to the gods. The duly appointed “‘dominus” performs this sacrifice before the 
clay Lares in the Lararium with a Latin prayer to Jupiter and the Lares. The 
atmosphere of a Roman triclinium is simulated by pulling the shades and 
lighting candles or a Roman lamp. 

The conversation, appropriate to any day in the Rome of Caesar’s time, 
is initiated by the teacher, “Yesterday, while walking by the Temple of 
Castor I saw Marcus Scipio with his father on the way to the Capitoline. I 
hadn’t realized until then that he was old enough to don the éoga virilis. It 
seems that it was only yesterday that I saw him led to school by his paedago- 
gus. Did anyone else happen to see Marcus?” The students may even relate 
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adventures with the gods, confessing that they have seen Mercury flying by, 
or Apollo, too dazzling to view, or engage in such small talk as a discussion of 
the new Gallic jewelry which is very popular but hardly becoming to a Roman 
maiden. 


Surprising as it may sound, such meals have been planned and 
eventually prepared and served in the classroom, and that too with 
great success. All participants agree that the feasting and reliving 
of Roman customs were experiences worth repeating. 


HELENE WILSON 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


ROMAN BANQUET 


The Romani Hodierni, Latin club of the Sterling Township High school, 
invites parents and friends to this annual function, seating them where they 
can have a good view of the banqueters and program. The high-school gym- 
nasium is strikingly decorated to reproduce the festival atmosphere of a real 
Roman feast. 

Publicity. Advance publicity is given, as well as a subsequent write-up in 
the school and town papers, giving a full description of the affair together 
with the names of all the participants. 

Decorations. These were concentrated about a small table in the center of 
the room, although the entire room was made attractive with flowers and 
lighted candles. On one side of the central table there was an altar; a pool 
surrounded by ferns was on the other. Diminutive chariots furnished unusual 
table decorations, as did the programs which were made up as miniature 
scrolls. 

Seating Arrangements. The fourth-year students reclined in luxurious ease 
at the small, central table. A long table at which the speakers and sophomores 
were seated was at the far end of the room, with two small tables at either 
end for the Cicero students. 

Serving and Entertainment. After the Arbiter Bibendt had pronounced the 
invocation and the banqueters had taken their places, freshmen “‘slaves”’ 
served the meal. Throughout the banquet others of these went among the 
diners, fanning and perfuming them. 

The consul, or president of the club, welcomed the guests with a brief greet- 
ing in which he outlined the purpose of the banquet and of the Latin club it- 
self. The superintendent of schools responded with a few remarks on what 
the annual Latin banquet meant to him and what the club was doing in the 
school. 

The program included two plays and several musical numbers which were 
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sung in Latin by the Roman Four, a male quartet. The first play, given in 
Latin by freshmen, was Senatus Populusque Romanus.? The second play, 
Rome and the Modern World,’ put on by five sophomores, brought Cicero, 
Caesar, and Vergil back to help two high-school students with their home 
work. 

The Programs. Guests were provided with mimeographed programs which 
included the items of entertainment with the names of the participants, and 
the menu in Latin, together with the names of the Salutator, Arbiter Bibendi, 
Tricliniarch, slaves, and members of committees in charge of table decora- 
tions, room decorations, and costumes. 

At the place of each banqueter was a miniature scroll. This was made by 
attaching a strip of white paper (8}” <4”) with Scotch tape to skewer sticks 
about five inches long. The scroll was made colorful by pieces of red and white 
gum drops stuck on the ends of the skewers, and by a band of red Scotch tape 
bound around the middle of the scroll. The menu and program were put on 
the scrolls before these were made up: 


Cena (with name of the Club, in the genitive) 
(Date in Latin) 


Gustatio 
Vinum Innocuum 

Gustus 

Ova Lactuca 
Cena 
Panis Asparagus 
Pullus — Olivae — Radices* 
Secunda Mensa 

Glacies Placentae 


Salutatio (with name) 
Arbiter Bibendi (with name) 
Tricliniarch (with name) 


Program 


I. Rome and the Modern World—Sophomores 
(With dramatis personae) 
II. Music 
Gaudeamus I gitur, a very old student song 
Amici, a college song 
Integer Vitae, by the Roman poet, Horace 65 B.c. 
O Tempora, O Mores (Based on a quotation from Cicero, 63 B.c.) 


2 This playlet is found in the back of the Magoffin-Henry, Latin First Year. 

*A play in English. Item No. 430. American Classical League Service Bureau, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., ten cents in stamps. 

* Or Betae Rubrae. 
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III. Senatus Populusque Romanus—Freshmen 
(With dramatis personae) 
IV. Music 
HARRIET ECHTERNACH 
STERLING TOWNSHIP HicH SCHOOL 


STERLING, ILLINOIS 
Auxilium Magistris 

A new help for Latin teachers, recently published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, is the February number of the Foreign 
Language Teacher’s Notebook. This contains “‘Suggestions for High- 


lighting Latin in 1943,” and a map (17” by 11”) which compares 
the Roman Empire at its height with the same area in 1943." 


Word of the Week 

Giving pupils a ‘Word of the Week”’ to play with is a vocabulary 
builder that appeals to their ingenuity, as is shown by such results 
as the following: 


Victoria proved to be a good starter for the experiment. The most original 
contribution was a poster entitled Cibi pro Victoria, “Foods for Victory.” In 
the center there appeared a large V, labelled Cibi qui Struunt, “‘Building 
Foods,” together with sketches of different foods, such as piscis, caro, ova, 
etc. At the left of the V were the words Cibi gui Flammam Dant, ‘Fuel Foods’’; 
at the right, Cibi gui Defendunt, “Protective Foods.” All were illustrated. 

Res Publica week brought forth a map of the Latin American republics. 

Saturnalia netted a Christmas tree, of the Woolworth variety, with decora- 
tions cut from colored paper in the shape of stars and other ornaments. On 
each was an English word of Latin derivation, used in connection with Christ- 
mas, e.g., peace, glory, anniversary, advent, angel, etc. It was very colorful 
and attractive. 

LILLIAN P. WILLIAMS 


STOCKTON HicH SCHOOL 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


1 Single copies of the Notebook are free to teachers on request from the publishers; 
additional copies of the map only are available at ten cents, postpaid, with the special 
price of five cents per copy for quantities of ten or more. 
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[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory covered 
by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; John N. Hough, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; 
G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the South- 
eastern States; Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower 
Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, Il\., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the 
Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, but 
considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as possible. 
Whenever feasible it is preferable to print programs of meetings which would draw an 
attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather than as dead 
news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that the December 
issue, €.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in hand five or six 
weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


The Classical Association of the Atlantic States 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of The Classical Association of the Atlantic 

tates will be held on Friday, April 30, and Saturday, May 1, 1943, at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. The detailed program will be 
found in the March Classical Weekly; notices will be sent to all members of the 
Association. 
Michigan 

The Classical Conference of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club met in An- 
gell Hall, University of Michigan, April 16. The program was as follows: 

Morning—‘Vergilian Vagaries,” by Georgia Christlieb, Howell High School; 
‘The Status of Latin in a Catholic Seminary,” by Rev. Frederick M. George, 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit; ‘A Coéperative Effort to Increase the 
Study of Languages in Our Schools,” by Jessie I. Chambers, Jackson High 
School; ““The Greek Easter,” by Warren E. Blake, University of Michigan. 

At noon there was a joint luncheon with the English and Modern Language 
Conferences. Professor Gerald D. Sanders, of the English Department of 
Michigan State Normal College, spoke on “(Our Common Cause.” 

Afternoon—‘‘Forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit,”” by Helene Wilson, 
Dearborn High School; ‘‘War and the Classics,” by Mars M. Westington, 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana; “Latin Teachers Are Made, not Born,” 
by Wallace H. Magoon, Michigan State Normal College; ““The Development 
of Special Interests in the Latin Class,’’ by Mary Bowman, University High 
School, Ann Arbor. 
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The Classical Conference met under the chairmanship of Miss Dorothy 
Schullian, Albion College, and Professor Roger A. Pack, University of Michi- 
gan, Secretary. Professor Pack has recently joined the armed services, and 
will be succeeded by Professor Wallace H. Magoon, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College. 


Ohio—Columbus Latin Club 


At the January meeting of the Columbus Latin Club Professor Edgar H. 
McNeal, of the Ohio State University, read a paper entitled ‘‘Medieval Latin 
Chroniclers.” In February students of South High School, under the direction 
of Miss Carrie Wolfe, presented a scene from Maurice Boring’s Pius Aeneas, 
and exhibited scrapbooks based on the study of Vergil. Miss Louise Lincoln, 
of Starling Junior High School, read a fantasy entitled ‘“Twilight on Olym- 
pus.”’ At the March meeting Professor Hoyt L. Sherman, of the Department 
of Fine Arts, Ohio State University, discussed and illustrated “Perceptual 
Vision,” a method of teaching drawing. 


Virginia’s Annual Greek Play 


Dr. Mabel Kate Whiteside, head of the Department of Greek at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va., will present the Electra of Soph- 
ocles in Greek on May 15. Students in the department will play all of the 
réles. 

This will be the 29th performance at the college of a Greek play under Miss 
Whiteside’s direction, and the third performance of the Electra, which was 
first presented in 1914 and again in 1930. The plays are given in the Greek 
theatre in the Dell on the campus. 

Dancers for the chorus will be trained by Eleanor Struppa, director of 
Modern Dancing, who has trained the choruses each year since 1929. 


Charles Newton Smiley 


I have been asked to prepare for THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL a short account 
of the career of my friend and colleague, Charles Newton Smiley, for four- 
teen years Professor of Latin at Carleton College. 

Dr. Smiley was born in Hamilton, Missouri, Jan. 4, 1873, and died, after a 
brief illness, in Northfield, Minnesota on Feb. 8, 1943, at the age of seventy 
years. He had retired from active teaching in 1940. 

A graduate of Drury College in the class of 1897, he received the appropriate 
honorary degree of L.H.D. from his Alma Mater in 1922. He secured his A.M. 
at Harvard and his Ph.D. at the University of Wisconsin. He also spent a year 
studying abroad, at the University of Berlin. During the year 1918-19 he 
was in Italy, and was knighted by the Italian government for services as 
regional director of the Y.M.C.A. with the Italian Army. 

Professor Smiley taught at Drury Academy, the University of Wisconsin, 
Grinnell College (for twenty-one years), and Carleton. His summer-school 
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appointments took him to Harvard, Columbia (1926-37), and the Universities 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa. He was a member of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, and in 1917 its president. 

While he was a man of scholarly ability and achievement—as witness his 
many writings in the field of the classics—he will be remembered chiefly as a 
great teacher and a rare friend. At the Classical Association meetings he at- 
tended he was always surrounded by an eager and devoted group of former 
students. Those who knew him best admired him the most. 

Shortly before his retirement he concluded an address in the Carleton Col- 
lege Chapel, near the Christmas season, with the reading of an original poem 
entitled “The Prince of Peace,” which reveals his fine Christian philosophy of 
life. I cannot bring this brief memorial to a close without quoting from it two 
stanzas which foretell: 

How pain and bitterness of heart 
And hate and hunger all shall go, 
And like a dream from life depart 
With every form of grief and woe; 
How men shall be both wise and brave, 
And temperate and strong and just; 
How love shall blossom from the grave 
And crown our frail and mortal dust. 
CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


CARLETON COLLEGE 











NEWS LETTER NUMBER 25 
May, 1943 


PRESENT STATUS OF CLASSICAL EDUCATION 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 


DorRANCE S. WHITE, Editor 


DEAR COLLEAGUES: 

We are all impressed today with the need of gearing our work as 
closely as possible into the war effort. Some of us are even prepar- 
ing ourselves to teach mathematics and physics, grinding off the 
rust and polishing up new mental grooves. Curious to find out 
what is being done, your editor inquired recently through the 
Present Status regions, and here are a few of the replies to the ques- 
tion, What special emphases are you putting upon your Latin work 
to make it fit into the picture of the war effort? 


Virginia Markham, John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Tuesdays and Thursdays during the entire year I have been devoting to 
the study of Greek and Latin for prospective nurses and doctors... . 

In the study of Vergil we use all references in the daily papers referring to 
the locale. I show them kodak pictures I took in Tunis, ancient Carthage. We 
had studied the excavations in Carthage very much in detail. This is a regular 
part of our course, but it is greatly motivated in the minds of our pupils 
now.... 

Last year Miss Mary Miller made the Ariovistus episode into a radio play 
which we gave, and of which we made a record. The applications of the present 
war are left to the mind of the pupil, but are clear. We repeat this each semes- 
ter. 

Last year we made quite a project of Caesar’s campaign in Britain, and I 
hope to include it again, even stronger. 

Life had an excellent story on “History of Warfare,’ using ‘“‘The War and the 
Curriculum” as prepared by the Committee of Teachers of New York City. 
This will be presented to all the Latin classes. 


Marian C. Butler, High School, Waco, Texas 


In the fall of 1939 I began to tie my Caesar work up with the situation in 
Europe. Again with the class of 1941-42 I followed a similar course. Using 
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the Caesar text for suggestions, we made a scrap-book as a class project. This 
became a study of migrations, invasions, life lines, bridges, equipment and 
training of soldiers, treaties, etc. One pupil contributed an article on Roman 
ships; another, pictures of mdern ships. Pictures from old texts illustrated the 
equipment of the Roman soldier; pages from Life did the same for the modern 
soldier. There was a most interesting section on mechanized warfare coming 
down from the turris ambulatoria to the present day. 

To my classes Cicero has always been a text on good citizenship and 
patriotism.. The example of one to whom his country was much dearer than 
his life is an inspiration at any time, but especially so just now. One of my 
favorite plans in the study of citizenship is to have the class early in the course 
set aside a page in their notebooks and divide it into two columns headed, 
“Good Citizen Bad Citizen.” As they read, they jot down qualities in 
the proper column. As a culmination they write a paper on some such subject 
as ‘What Constitutes Good Citizenship?” Results are highly gratifying. 

I try hard not to spoil any of the beauty of the Aeneid by dwelling too 
much on the propaganda idea. That idea will come out, though. Some one in 
my fall class made the unsolicited remark, “Doesn’t our emphasis on a re- 
turn to religion now make you think of what Augustus was trying to do 
through the Aeneid?” The advantage of cherishing noble traditions and living 
up to them has always been a favorite theme of mine in Vergil classes. There 
is always an opportunity to deplore the late American tendency to hunt out 
flaws in the characters of our founding fathers instead of holding up their 
great virtues as a lesson to be followed. Let’s hope the war will remedy this 
national fault. 





We are indebted to Professor Clarence A. Forbes, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, for the following letter from Father Henry W. 
Linn, S.J., of Creighton University, Omaha: 


Of the students who took the Army Air Forces Reserve Corps screen or 
mental test, the seven who failed to pass the test met their Waterloo not on the 
portions of the test concerned with mathematics or physics but with the first 
third, that had to do chiefly with the meaning of words. So far no student who 
had four years of Latin in high school or Latin in college has failed to pass 
the test.... 

We received a preview of the Army-Navy examinations which sophomores 
will have to take at the end of their year and pass if they wish to continue on 
inactive duty, and from the preview it is evident that the first third of this 
test will again concern itself with the meaning of words and the perception of 
thought relationships... . 

The result of this (Father Linn’s insistence to his students on the need of 
language study with reference to the army tests) was that for the first time 
I had not too much trouble convincing students that they should take Latin; 
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in fact, a good number earnestly requested to do so—something that I have 
not met with in a long time. Instead of a complete dropping off of Latin, as 
we had anticipated, more students as a result are taking Latin this year than 
have taken this subject for the past eight years at Creighton. All of our classes 
containing freshmen grew too large for single classes and had to be divided into 
sections. 


We should do well to include another part of Marian Butler’s 
letter which strongly corroborates Father Linn’s experience: 


Vocabulary makes up about 50% of these examinations (Civil Service) , and 
many of the words are of Latin derivation. The examiners say anyone who is 
conversant with the meaning and use of words can be trusted to perform what- 
ever duties are necessary. We secured some sample questions from a business 
college which crams students for such examinations. We ask similar questions 
on tests and examinations. Copies of these examinations have been furnished 
to the English teachers in our school. Latin students do well on them. 


Professor Walter Kaulfers, of Stanford University School of 
Education, an enthusiastic supporter of foreign language study, 
commending the various publications that have been appearing 
throughout the United States in an effort to tie in Latin with units 
in social studies and other related courses, wrote me this, a part 
of his communication of February 19: 


It seems to me that courses of the type mentioned above are of vital sig- 
nificance. Naturally, the content in some cases has to be changed, since the 
direct contribution of any language to the problems of reconstruction will 
be as much (or more) in terms of what is read, discussed, and translated, than 
in terms of language itself. A socially significant Latin course, stressing how 
our present customs and mores in education, law, architecture, politics, litera- 
ture, language, etc., are influenced by Rome should need no self-defense. It 
would also help overcome the adolescent notior, so abroad in the land, that 
the importance of an event is to be judged in terms of how many times the 
world has revolved around the sun since it occurred, rather than in terms of the 
grip it has upon the behavior and ideology of the living. 


NEWS ITEMS 
Nebraska, Clarence A. Forbes 


Posters for Latin Week were exhibited in the halls at Lincoln High School, 
and the observance of the week was inaugurated by a broadcast over the 
school’s sound system. Teachers of College High School got out a multi- 
graphed Latin newspaper, with an article on the importance of Latin week. 
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College View High School gave a convocation program, with songs, talks, a 
Latin yell, and a playlet. At David City Latin students held a Roman wed- 
ding, followed by a banquet, Latin songs, and a play, “Thanksgiving for 
Latin.” 

In Omaha Central High School the Latin students hung from their lapels 
and dresses a printed “Pledge to the Flag in Latin,”’ to remind everybody of 
“Latin Week, April 13-17, 1942.” Cathedral High School prepared a large 
poster map of the United States, with each state’s motto lettered within the 
states’s borders, emphasizing that 19 states have Latin mottoes. This map 
was sent to the state university and attracted a good deal of interest there in 
several classrooms where it was used. 

Mimeographed copies of the “Suggestions for a Latin Week”’ prepared by 
Miss Markham and Professor Dunlap at the University of Michigan were sent 
to all the Latin teachers of the state by the state chairman of the Present 
Status Committee. 


Iowa, Oscar E. Nybakken 


In a panel discussion held by the Humanist Society of the University of 
Iowa on December 8, 1942, Professor White represented the department of 
Classical Languages on the subject, “The Place of the Humanities in a World 
at War.” 

On March 6 the annual conference of the School of Letters occurred in the 
form of a radio program. Professor Nybakken spoke on the subject, ‘““Why 
Latin in the High School?” and Professor White on ‘Emphases in High- 
School Latin Today.” 

On March 10 there was a meeting of the faculty of the University of Iowa 
College of Liberal Arts which will vitally affect the status of Latin in the col- 
lege and in the schools of the state. It was voted to abolish the existing re- 
quirement of two years of foreign language, that faculty advisors shall deter- 
mine what students should register for language study, that such advisors 
shall be guided by the results of predictive tests as to whether a student 
should study languages at all, that an inter-area Committee on Foreign Lan- 
guage, appointed by the dean of the College of Liberal Arts, shall have the 
responsibility of guiding the advisors. The objective, according to the Dean, is 
to have a greater number of students elect languages who are qualified to 
handle that work. The Director of the School of Letters felt confident that 
under this plan there will be more students who will pursue a language for at 
least three years. The consensus of opinion among the language instructors 
was that it would cripple the progress of language study at a time when lan- 
guages held a vitally important place in a Liberal Arts curriculum. 


Georgia, Annabel Horn 


At the close of News Letter No. 24 we spoke of suggestions offered 
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by Miss Horn for Committee activities, which we would publish in 
the present News Letter. Miss Horn’s report runs as follows: 


There is a definite move in most states to drop foreign languages in high 
schools. In their place so-called defense courses are to be provided. These 
courses are auto-mechanics, radio communications, nutrition, public speak- 
ing, nurse training, etc., all valuable in themselves, but as extras and not as 
a substitute for regular subjects. 

Colleges are announcing new curriculum plans with music, art, and speech 
added as full majors. There is wide-spread use of the interdepartmental major, 
especially in fields of pre-medical, pre-technician, pre-dietician in the sciences. 

High School superintendents are showing a decided tendency toward the 
restriction of small classes in the upper grades. This falls heavily on four- 
year subjects, English, Latin, Mathematics, social sciences, etc. 

In order to meet the conditions just mentioned, I should like to suggest 
the following: 

1. That our group, recognizing the importance of Latin and Greek as pre- 
requisites for medicine, law, and other professions requiring a cultural 
background and thorough drill in the fundamentals of English and pro- 
fessional vocabularies, propose: 

(a) That students planning to enter the professions of medicine and 
law be required, or urged, to offer four years of Latin in high school 
and at least one year of Greek in college, or four years of Latin in 
high school and college combined and a prescribed amount of Greek 
in college; or 

(b) that a special pre-medical or pre-law course in Latin and Greek be 
required in college as a pre-requisite to a diploma in pre-medical and 
pre-law courses (possibly, also, pre-technician). 

2. That our group start a definite (a) campaign to see that students in high 
school electing and successfully pursuing a four-year course in foreign 
languages, mathematics, and the like may be allowed to continue such 
electives through the senior year without regard to a regulation requir- 
ing a certain number of students in each scheduled class (in other words, 
do not apply the same regulations to freshmen and seniors); (b) that a 
pamphlet be prepared for high-school use giving definite pre-medical, 
pre-law, pre-pharmacy, etc., aids in vocabulary, professional terms, and 
background material (historical and general) to show that our claims 
are not idle. 

3. That our group gather up and print material for small schools, large 
schools, and colleges giving definite suggestions for campaigns in each 
type of school. That teachers of freshman classes in colleges form an ex- 
change club for disseminating information about problems, course of 
study, difficulties met and overcome. 
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4, That our group urge and urge again that teachers attend local and state 
meetings and conventions. 

5. That our group note the tendency to add majors in college in Music, Art, 
and Speech and to allow entrance credits in such. This shows a trend 
away from the purely vocational lines. Latin and Greek can qualify 
above all other subjects for cultural background, but the approach may 
differ from the approach when these languages were required subjects. 
Latin and Greek as literature and Latin and Greek as tool subjects must 
be offered, not necessarily in the same sections. Both Latin and Greek 
can play a bigger part in the interdepartmental major, but the professors 
must work for this and offer their own interdepartmental suggestions. 


The editor would like to suggest that the outlook of those who 
teach the classical languages should extend beyond the publica- 
tions of our own field, THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, The Classical Out- 
look, The Classical Weekly, and others. There is much in The Mod- 
ern Language Journal, in School and Society, and several others, 
that will give us an “international” viewpoint. All five of these 
magazines should come regularly to every Latin teacher’s desk. 


Cordially yours, 
DORRANCE S. WHITE 
1152 East Court STREET 
Iowa City, Iowa 











CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON- 
CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


[Compiled by Professors Adolph Frederick Pauli and John William Spaeth, Jr. 
of Wesleyan University. ] 


The American Association of University Professors xxvii (1942).—(Decem- 
ber: 605-610) Edgar H. Sturtevant, “The Scholar in Wartime.” This article 
calls attention to the use for the war effort of “‘an effective technique for learn- 
ing and analyzing unwritten languages” which has been developed by a group 
of able American scholars. A suggestion is made regarding the teaching of 
languages after the war. 


The American Scholar x11 (1943).—(Spring: 186-204) J. Glenn Gray, “Plato 
the Greek and Santayana the Cosmopolitan.” “If we consider the general con- 
clusions and the characteristic temper of both philosophers it is possible to 
draw certain major contrasts. Of these I propose to examine three: the con- 
trast between the creative and the created, between piety and spirituality, and 
between ideas and essences.” (243-247) Gisela M. A. Richter, ‘“‘Recent Greek 
and Roman Archaeology.” A review of excavations and discoveries in Greece 
and Italy made, for the most part, just before the beginning of the Second 
World War. 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin xxix (1943).—(March: 45-49) 
Charles Arthur Lynch, “‘Perspective Through the Humanities.” The author 
is a teacher of the classics, and illustrates his remarks with references to them. 
“.. do not permit the young to await the new, changed, different, world of 
which we hear so much. It would be easier and better for them to learn about 
the world as it has been for three thousand years.” 


The Atlantic Monthly ctxx1 (1943).—(March: 57) Elford Caughey, “‘At- 
las.” In this poem of sixteen lines Atlas meditates on his plight. “I sink beneath 
the world’s weight crushing down upon me now.” 


Bibliotheca Sacra c (1943).—(January—March: 177-187) John Henry 
Bennetch, “The Advantage in Knowing the Biblical Languages.” “It is the 
belief of the present writer that any thorough-going study of the Bible—true 
penetration into the reaches of divine truth—necessitates a working knowl- 
edge of the original. . . . Furthermore, which of the great leaders in Church 
history did not make good use of the original?” 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library xxv (1942).—(December: 97-105) 
Samuel Krauss, ““Two Hitherto Unknown Bible Versions in Greek.’”’ Evidence 
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is found in the Rabbinical literature. (182-222) Henry Guppy, “Human 
Records: A Survey of Their History From the Beginning.” ‘‘Form and ma- 
terials” and ‘Writing implements and inks” are the two subheadings. Exam- 
ples of records, classified by form and material, are cited; a list of authorities 
is attached to the article. 


College Art Journal 11 (1943).—(January: 46-50) Otto Brendel, “The 
Teaching of Ancient Art.” A discussion of the problems involved in developing 
an understanding of the material. 


The Fortnightly ci (1943).—(January: 38-42) Lord Dunsany, ‘‘Ulysses 
Bound to the Mast.” A fairly long poem of seventeen stanzas. The effect of 
the sirens’ singing is depicted. 


Har per’s cLxxxvi (1943).—(March: 388-391) William Allan Neilson, “The 
Future of the Humanities.”’ The author acknowledges that “the core of the 
humanistic tradition has been the study of antiquity”; but he suggests that 
in the humanistic program after the war, the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages should be reserved for a relatively small élite. The humanities will 
probably be given “‘less room in the postwar curriculum.” 


The Harvard Theological Review xxxvi (1943).—(January: 39-49) Camp- 
bell Bonner, ‘“The Technique of Exorcism.”” The author expounds the text 
6 daliuwy tEouoroynoas éavrdv devbéerat. It is explained that the demon, just 
before leaving the victim, is compelled to do one or more of three things: 
(1) “‘to speak in answer to the operator’s conjurations; (2) to tell his name or 
at least his nature... ; [(3) to mark] his departure by an act of physical 
violence.”” (51-62) Charles C. Torrey, ““The name ‘Iscariot.’” “The word 
iscariot (or scariot) belongs only to the Greek tradition. It is obviously the 
result of transliteration of some Semitic word or words; the problem is, to 
find the precise origin.” It is suggested that the name is an epithet meaning 
“the false one.”’ (83-90) Albert H. Travis, “Marius Victorinus: A Biographical 
Note.”’ The author suggests that Victorinus, “fourth-century Rome’s most 
distinguished professor of rhetoric,” lived ca. 280-ca. 363. 


The Hibbert Journal xt1 (January: 147-151) Leslie Belton, “The Deep 
Roots of History.”’ “While acknowledging the received opinion which sees 
the sources of Western civilization in Greece and Palestine, we suggest that 
neither of these sources takes its rise, fresh and entire, in the soil of these 
lands; that, in other words, each is a continuation, rather than a wholly new 
beginning, of cultural elements reaching into a remoter past.” (167-171) 
H. S. Shelton, “The Authorship and Date of the Gospels Reconsidered.” 
“What it is necessary to emphasize is that no extant author previous to 
Irenaeus [ca. A.D. 180-190] refers to our canonical gospels by name, and in 
spite of the numerous references to the life and teaching of Jesus, there is no 
statement or quotation which can with certainty be referred to any one of our pres- 
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ent canonical gospels. . . . 1 do not think anyone acquainted with the enormous 
number of documents, extant or otherwise, to which the names of apostles or 
others were attached, will see anything extraordinary in their being named 
‘according to’ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John.” 


Hobbies xxxxvui (1943).—(January: 86-87) Thomas L. Elder, ‘‘Coins of the 
Third Gordian of Rome.” This brief account mentions some present-day 


valuations. 
PAULI 


Journal of Near Eastern Studies 11 (1943).—(January: 1-34) A. T. Olm- 
stead, “History, Ancient World, and the Bible: Problems of Attitude and of 
Method.” An illuminating survey of the character and development of the 
disciplines dealing with the many aspects of ancient Mediterranean culture. 
The author discusses the relation of biblical studies to those dealing with the 
other aspects of the cultural environment in which the biblical documents 
were created. “‘... the Bible cannot be understood by itself.” 


Modern Languages Notes tvir (1942).—(December: 631-638) Charles H. 
Livingston, “‘Etymologies of Old French Reechier and English Rack.” Both 
are derived from the late Latin reaedificare. Volume Lvm1 (1943).—(January: 
44-46) Carl E. W. L. Dahlstrom, “The Name Irisdision in the ‘Interlude of 
John the Evangelist.’” The character Irisdision in this Tudor play is John, the 
messenger of God; in Greek terms he is Iris-di’-Sion, the divine messenger 
(Iris) from Zion. (February: 108 f.) Thomas M. Phipps, “‘Chaucer’s Tullius.” 
A line in Lenvoy de Chaucer a Scoban reads: “Yet, Scogan, thenke on Tullius 
kyndenesse.” It is generally believed that the reference is to Cicero; but the 
likelihood, in the light of a passage in the Wife of Bath’s Tale and of Livy 1, 
30 and Valerius Maximus m1, 1, 4 f., is that Chaucer is here referring to Tullus 
Hostilius, third king of Rome. (116-120) Mario A. Pei, “Latin and Italian 
Final Front Vowels.” A study of the outcome in Italian of Latin final -é, -é, 
-t, and the diphthong -ae. 


Modern Language Quarterly 111 (1942).—(December: 573-581) Cornell M. 
Dowlin, “Sidney’s Two Definitions of Poetry.” Evidence to show that there 
is good reason for asserting that Sidney’s second definition of poetry as the 
“fayning of notable images of vertues, vices or what els” came not from the 
Renaissance treatise De Poeta by the Italian Bishop Minturno, but from “‘a 
more obvious source,” viz., Plato’s Republic. 


Modern Language Review xxxvui (1942).—(October: 422-437) William W. 
Lawrence, “Troilus, Cressida, and Thersites.’”’ Observations on Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida, “‘with especial reference to recent criticism, on three 
points: the character of Cressida, the character of Troilus, and the function 
of Thersites.” 
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Philological Quarterly xx1 (1942).—(October: 368-384) Mary C. Randolph, 
“The Structural Design of the Formal Verse Satire.”’ The first part of this 
attempt “to synthesize available information concerning the form of formal 
verse satire” deals with “the pattern and plan” of the Roman satura. “Re- 
duced to its simplest terms, the extensive scholarship on the subject resolves 


into these conclusions: the formal verse satire ... was evidently bi-partite 
in structure, that is, some specific vice or folly . . . was turned about on all 
its sides in Part A... and its opposing virtue was recommended in Part B.” 


Political Quarterly x1v (1943).—(January—March: 46-59) Raymond Post- 
gate, ‘“‘The Problem of International Language.” A brief historical and 
descriptive survey of some “constructed languages,” like Esperanto, and 
“natural languages,”’ like Basic English and neo-Latin, with some particular 
attention to the “interlingua”’ of the Italian Professor Peano of Turin, based 
on Latin. “The world has been deprived of an international language since the 
seventeenth century, when Latin was abandoned ... .” 


Psychoanalytic Quarterly x1 (1942).—(October: 512-554) Bernice Schultz 
Engle, ‘“The Amazons in Ancient Greece.” “The Amazons were doubtless 
originally Eurasian people with large numbers of women in their bands who 
first developed the mobile economic use of horseback riding. Amazonian in- 
vasions inspired excessive fear in Hellenic hearts at a time when they were 
striving to conquer the dominant Mother in Mycenaean Greece.” 


Romanic Review xxxt1 (1942).—(December: 366-374) Frederick Mascioli, 
“‘Anti-Roman and Pro-Italic Sentiment in Italian Historiography.” An essay 
on the changed emphasis in Italian historical writing of the early nineteenth 
century, when certain writers, notably Cuoco, Denina, and Micali, broke 
away “from the humanistic tradition that had vaunted Roman descent” and 
turned to “‘exalting the civilization of ancient, pre-Roman Italy.” 


Scientific Monthly ivr (1943).—(January: 78-80) John F. Daniel, “Social 
Continuities in Cyprus.”’ From resemblances between the excavated remains 
of an ancient city of Cyprus and the nearby modern village of Episkopi, which 
afford striking evidence of ‘‘a direct continuity in the ethnic and cultural tradi- 
tions of the village,’”’ the author emphasizes the importance that modern 
village life assumes for the archaeologist. 


Sewanee Review it (1943).—(Winter: 148-159) John S. Marshall, “From 
Aristotle to Christ or The Philosophy of William Porcher DuBose.” A sum- 
mary of the ethical principles contained in DuBose’s fragmentary philosophi- 
cal work, From Aristotle to Christ. His “approach to philosophy was by the 
path of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics. He accepted the general moral con- 
ceptions of Aristotle and discovered a metaphysics and a theory of knowledge 
in the ethical positions of the great Stagirite.” 
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Studies in Philology xu (1943).—(January: 14-24) Joseph G. Fucilla, “Ver- 
gil and Antonio Ferreira.” Documented study of the influence of Vergil’s 
Eclogues upon the imitative pastorals of the Portuguese poet Antonio Fer- 
reira (1528-1569). 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada xxxvi (1942).—(Third Series, 
Section II: 13-24) William H. Alexander, “‘Relicta Non Bene Parmula (Hor- 
ace, Odes 11, 7, 10).”” In interpreting this famous passage the author concludes 
“that Horace says just what he appears to say, namely, that the army of the 
Liberators collapsed in the second fight at Philippi, . . . and that in the rapid 
rout that followed Horace, thoroughly scared, ran with the rest and left his 
shield behind him.” (33-38) Norman W. DeWitt, “The Gods of Epicurus and 
the Canon.” Mainly concerned with three aspects of Epicurean scholarship— 
the theory of “anticipation,” the basis of knowledge of the gods, and the be- 
lief in two classes of gods. A subsidiary purpose is “to point out the general 
trend of Epicurean studies in recent years and to call attention to misconcep- 


tions that stand in the way of their progress.” 
SPAETH 





